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sell the Missus and you sell the home | 


| MATICO i 
FLOORS give homes that MORE-FOR-THE-MONEY look 






Here’s a simple bit of sales strategy that works every time! work-saving qualities. Select nationally-famous, economical 
Give your homes that distinctive, individualized luxury-look by MATICO tile flooring for your next project and see how it 
installing MATICO high-style flooring . . . and the sale is half helps sell on first inspection. 






made! Yes, women really go for MATICO’s fresh colors and 
MATICO helps you = 


sell the Missus with G-tke 
full-page, full-color ads : 
in national magazines! 


original patterns . . . just as they appreciate its long-wearing, 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America, 
OF AMERICA  , Dept. 16-9, Box 986, Newburgh, New York 


Houston, Tex. « Joliet, Ill. - Long Beach, Calif « Néwburgh N.Y Please send me free samples and full information about MATICO 
° i » , ? — tile flooring. 






Peematues by Rubber Tile ¢ Vinyl Tile * Asphalt Tile Name 
Confetti * Aristoflex * Parquetry aaa 
Maticork * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile oe a : 
City Zone State 
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Proved Method Featuring Big Steel Depositories 


ls Whipping Costly, Unsanitary Refuse 
| Collection Conditions In Housing Areas! 


— ee 








SNAPSHOTS ABOVE taken at various housing areas show a close up 
view of the big depositories. This amazing Dempster-Dumpster System 


THE 
is cleaning up unsightly and unsanitary conditions for Housing Authori- EGY j ¢. 
ties in such cities as Rochester, Atlanta, Honolulu, Great Falls, fy v/ CF) 
Winston-Salem, to name a few—plus cutting handling costs to the Yj CC 
minimum! To determine number of these Dempster-Dumpster ‘ HGP 






' Detachable Containers desired, each housing authority calls 
on our engineers to make a survey. This Survey, which is SV 5 
made at no cost or obligation to 
housing officials, determines the num- 
ber of sizes of containers needed, rec- . 
ommended locations and the amount Pick Up on 
the cost of refuse handling will be 
reduced. Write us today. Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. / 


{ 


ail Dump 






Fs) Haul ——~, 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 597 Shea Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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TWENTY YEARS OLD... 


too young to die 


There may be a morbid feeling about the above message, which is directed in 


commemoration of the 20th anniversary of the United States Housing Act of 
1937. 


There is no clamor of victory bells there . . . no air of rejoicing in honor of 
the past and in anticipation of the future. But, under the circumstances, there 
is a hopeful air about that headline. For, in spite of the deep pessimism that 
has marked so many evaluations of public housing over the past year or two, 
the Journal of Housing takes the occasion of this 20th anniversary to testify 
to its faith in the program by saying: it’s too young to die—and it won't. 





In spite of the very real problems that local housing authorities are facing 
now in trying to fit the public housing formula of 20 years ago into today’s 
economic and social patterns, the same profound need for the program exists 
in 1957 as was true on September 1, 1937, when President Roosevelt signed 
the USHAct. The gap that opens up between housing costs and the low-in- 
come family’s ability to pay those costs is essentially the same today as it 
was in the 30’s. There is no escape from the necessity for direct government 
aid for families who can’t come up with the money needed to pay for either 
the purchase or rental of a home of defensible standards. 


The situation is the same the world over—in old nations and new; under gov- 
ernments of all types of political philosophy. Somehow, though, the United 
States must find a way to imbue its public housing program with the spirit of 
our democracy. The challenge is to render the aid that must inevitably be 
given under a plan that does not violate individual dignity, that does not 
mark the public housing family as a family in defeat. The Journal of Hous- 
ing is convinced that the program must and will grow; that, at 20 years of 
age, it is too young to die. 








WARREN J. VINTON IS RETIRED FROM 
PHA IN FEDERAL ECONOMY MOVE 


Just a month before the 20th an- 
niversary this year of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, War- 
ren J. Vinton, one of the architects 
of the act and one of the first top 
federal officials named to put it to 
work, was retired from government 
service as a part of the current 
economy drive in Washington. In 
answer to an August | request, Mr. 
Vinton handed in his resignation as 
Assistant Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, to take 
effect September 30. 

The USHAct was signed on Sep- 
tember 1, just 20 years ago (see page 
261). Soon after Nathan Straus took 
over as administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, Mr. Vin- 
ton was made the agency's chief 
economist. In that job, he played a 
leading role in formulating the poli- 
cies, contract forms, and regulations 
governing the nation’s pioneer pub- 
lic housing program. In fact, it is 
said that during the first four years 
of the program, “he personally re- 
viewed the proposals for every pub- 
lic housing project and wrote the 
final approving reports.” 

At the end of that four-year pe- 
riod, the program was gradually 
shifted over to serve defense and 
war purposes. When World War II 
ended and the drive for an enlarged 
and improved national housing pro- 
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gram was launched, Mr. Vinton was 
put in charge of the economic and 
social studies leading to the public 
housing provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949. He also had a consid- 
erable share in formulating the re- 
development provisions of the act. 
After its adoption, Mr. Vinton be- 
came the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of PHA, with major respon- 
sibility for handling the greatly ex- 
panded program that Title III of 
the act had made possible. He con- 
tinued in this leadership role until 
1954, when his title was changed to 
assistant commissioner and his duties 
became largely associated with proj- 
ect financing. With his resignation, 
all expectation ended that there 
might be a revival of his leadership. 
and hence his participation in 

the major of public hous- 
ing promised to Congress by PHA 
Mr. Vinton’s housine experience 
pre-dated his public housing afhilia- 
tion. In 1934 he was the field re- 


review 


search supervisor for the newly es- 
tablished Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. He assisted in the formula- 
tion of the FHA techniques for real 
property surveys and was in charge 
of the first such surveys made in 
eight West Virginia cities. 

In 1935, with the creation of the 
Resettlement Administration. Mr. 
Vinton undertook the economic and 
sociological studies that became the 
basis of the three famous “green- 
belt” towns. 

In the years from 1935 to 1937. 
up to the time the USHAct was 
passed, Mr. Vinton assisted the staft 
of the late Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner in the drafting of that act. 

Mr. Vinton is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and did 
three years of postgraduate work 
from 1931-34 at Columbia Univer- 
sity toward a PhD in economics. Fo 
eight years, from 1920-1928, he stud- 
ied and traveled in Europe. He is 
the co-author of a book published 
in 1935 by Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, Economic Consequences of the 
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As a tribute to the profound in- 
sights, incisive reasoning, and unlim- 
ited hours of volunteer work that 
he has contributed to the Na- 
tional Housing Conference and to 
NAHRO. Washington members of 
the two organizations are honoring 
Mr. Vinton with a testimonial din- 
ner on September 24. 
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WILLIAM J. GUSTE, SR., 

New Orleans attorney with a 20-yea 
history of housing leadership in both his 
home city and nationally, died of a 
heart attack on August 4 at the age of 
64. He was in London, England at th 
time, attending the American Bar As- 
sociation convention. 

In NAHRO, Mr. Guste had been ac- 
tive most recently as a member of the 
Association’s new Lawyers Committee 
which he had been instrumental in hav- 
ing organized. He was the 1945 presi- 
dent of the Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil and had been a participant in many 
national conferences and committee pro- 
grams. His national leadership was es- 
pecially strong through his work with 
the National Housing Conference, which 
he at one time headed up as president 
and on whose board of directors he served 
for many years. 

In New Orleans, Mr 
of the first commissioners of the housing 
authority, following its creation in 1937 
In 1938, he became the authority's at- 
torney and general counsel and served 
continuously in that capacity until his 
death. At the time of his death, M1 
Guste was also serving as chairman of 
the New Orleans public welfare de- 
partment. Throughout most of his caree1 
he was active in the Knights of Colum- 
bus and was designated a knight in the 
Order of St. Gregory, the highest award 
available to a Catholic layman. 


Guste was on 


Commenting editorially on Mr. Guste’s 
death, the New Orleans States said: 
“Few men have placed as high a value 
on civic and charitable contribution. 
One of the city’s foremost advocates for 
slum clearance and improved methods 
in caring for needy children, he amassed 
a long and varied career in the pursuit 
of unselfish interests. . . Mr. Guste’s 
death is a civic loss.” 

A memorial in the form of a scroll 
granting perpetual membership in_ the 
Franciscan Mission Association—was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Guste by the Board of 
Governors of NAHRO as an expression 
of the Association’s appreciation of Miz 
Guste’s long housing service. 


CHICAGO AUTHORITY DIRECTORSHIP 
changed hands this summer, climaxing 
some 10 months of controversy about the 
position. 

Lieutenant General W. B. Kean 1 
signed the job as of July 31. In early 
August, by unanimous action of the com 
missioners, Alvin E. Rose, was named as 
his successor. Mr. Rose formerly headed 
up the Chicago public welfare depart- 
ment. The agency is to be merged with 
the Cook County welfare organization 
as of next January as a result of action 
by the state legislature this summer. 

However, failure of the legislature to 
act on a bill having to do with the hous- 
ing authority has been reported as the 
reason for General Kean’s resignation 
As noted in the June JourNnat (page 
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189), Chicago’s mayor sponsored a bill 
in the legislature that was to create a 
position of paid chairman for the au- 
thority, with the chairman then to serve 
as director. Under this set-up, it was an- 
ticipated that a major cause of concern 
to General Kean would be eliminated 
—that is, the provisions of the state 
enabling legislation that give the hiring- 
and-firing power to housing authority 
commissioners, rather than the executive 
director. The authority’s former attorney, 
Von Allan Carlisle, last year drew this 
limitation of executive power to the at- 
tention of the authority and was later 
dismissed by General Kean, reportedly 
because of rendering this opinion. Mr. 
Carlisle’s successor, Kathryn M. Kula, 
similarly interpreted the legislation. 
Hence, failure of the state legislature to 
change the law left the situation where 
it started last fall (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 44). 

Mr. Rose, a former newspaper man, 
has been in the public welfare field since 
1938, when he was named executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois Council on Unem- 
ployment and Relief. That same year, he 
was made the director of the applica- 
tion division of the Chicago Relief Ad- 
ministration. In 1946, he was appointed 
welfare commissioner of Chicago. He has 
been widely acclaimed for the job train- 
ing and rehabilitation programs he in- 
stituted within his agency and for an 
employment service he developed to help 
cut relief rolls. Mr. Rose has long been 
acquainted with the CHA program and, 
in fact, notes: “I’ve been the CHA’s 
tenant for years—in the person of thou- 
sands of relief participants.” 


JAMES ORLANDO OGLE 

was elected president of the National 
Housing Conference at its June meet- 
ing. Mr. Ogle is chairman of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the Birmingham Dis- 
trict, a position he has held since 1950. 
He has been a commissioner of the au- 
thority since 1944. Mr. Ogle is an in- 
surance executive who has been in busi- 
ness in Birmingham for over 30 years. 
In addition to his housing authority 
work, he is a leader in church and civic 
affairs. He has been on the NHC board 
of directors since 1954. 


JOSEPH A. POST 

has joined the staff of the Nassau Man- 
agement Company of New York City, 
which is headed up by Milton Saslow. 
Mr. Post has been named a vice-presi- 
dent of the firm and will direct its re- 
location and site management work. He 
was formerly chief of the site manage- 
ment division of the New York City 
Housing Authority, with which he had 
been associated since 1946. During the 
time he worked on site management and 
relocation for the authority, over 70 slum 
sites were cleared and more than 50,000 
families were relocated. 


ROBERT D. LEE 

on July 30 announced his resignation as 
the executive director of the Richmond. 
California housing authority. His action 
came as a result of the fact that the 
authority has been steadily reducing its 
program over the past few years, as it 
has disposed of the thousands of units 
of temporary war housing that it once 
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administered. Since 1949, when Mr. Lee 
went on the job, the program has 
dropped from 16,000 to 600 units. Mr. 
Lee and his deputy director, Harry D. 
Gates, notified the authority that salary 
reductions scaled to the reduced size of 
the program, as recommended by the re- 
gional office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, forced their resignations. 


ELLIS ASH 

left during August for a month’s leave- 
of-absence from his job as deputy direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, to serve as an overseas 
consultant to the firm of Doxiadis As- 
sociates. The firm’s headquarters are in 
Greece, first stop on Mr. Ash’s itinerary. 
His major work, however, is being done 
in Iraq, where he is developing housing 
management recommendations in con- 
nection with the national housing pro- 
gram. 


JOHN E. CONNELLY, 

former project director of a 314 “dem- 
onstration grant” program in New York 
State, has recently been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of the Cambridge Re- 
development Agency. In his New York 
position he undertook studies that are 
expected to lead to the development 
of a “model” state minimum standards 
housing code (see January 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 4). Prior to coming with the 
state division of housing, Mr. Connelly 
spent five years as housing and home ac- 
cident prevention consultant to the 
United States Public Health Service. He 
has also been a consultant to a numbe1 
of states and municipalities in the devel- 
opment of local housing codes. 


FLOYD RATCHFORD, 

former executive director of the Port- 
land, Oregon housing authority (see 
August-September 1955 JouRNAL, page 
267), has recently been appointed 
manager of the Clark county (Washing- 
ton) chapter of the American Red 
Cross. Before coming to Portland, Mr. 
Ratchford was executive director of the 
Vancouver housing authority. 


CHARLES R. DAWSON, 

formerly assistant planning director in 
charge of the master plan for Dallas, is 
now a planning consultant associated 
with Tyron & Schwartz &Associates, town 
planning consultants and landscape ar- 
chitects of Buffalo, New York. 


BLEECKER MARQUETTE, 

consultant to the Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati and a member of NAHRO’s 
Joint Committee on Housing and Wel- 
fare, on September 10 will arrive in 
Spain for several months of housing 
and planning study. He will also pursue 
his interest in languages by entering in- 
to community life in the cities and towns 
he plans to visit. 


MRS. ALMA VINES, 

project services adviser of the housing 
authority of Montgomery, Alabama, au- 
thored an! article entitled “Plus Services 
to Housing Project Residents” in the 
March issue of Alabama Social Wel- 
fare, monthly magazine of the state pen- 
sions and security department. The ar- 
ticle describes services developed in an- 
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SPSS HH s resists closing squeeze 
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Why Faucets Leak 


--§ out of 10 washers are fastened with 
--T00 LONG or SHORT screws. The screws 
--QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers 
are destroyed thru grind and squeeze 
of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


--Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
--LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
--expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
~-quired depth AUTOMATICALLY — hold 
--washers FIRMLY! 


-~-Made of rustproof, non-correding 
--MONEL, heads don’t twist off or screw 
--Slots distort. They are easy to remove 
--when necessary, can be used over and 
over. 


~-Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
--faucet washers, this combination out- 
--lasts past faucet repairs “6 to 1”! 
--EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, 
-~-pliable du Pont compound (neither rub- 
--ber nor fiber) and reinforced, like a 
-~-tire, with a vulcanized layer of Fiber- 
-~glas, they resist distortion and splitting 
--from shut-off grind and squeeze. 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenti- 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
and American Gas Association, STOP- 
PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8,000 
gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 
JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional savings on MATERIALS 
—LABOR—and costly FIXTURE RE- 
PLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 
the ““SEXAUER" line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat'd. precision tools. 

_A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H”™ available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages — thus 
providing for efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control—all without obliga- 
tion. WRITE TODAY. 








J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-87 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “H.”’ 
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swer to definite needs of project resi- 
dents, such as library, child-care center, 
golden-age club. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 

long-time houser, noted particularly fot 
his Park Forest development located 
on the outskirts of Chicago, was one of 
10 persons nominated in early August 
by President Eisenhower as delegates to 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
to meet in New York September 17. 
Others nominated include AFL-CIO 
president George Meany: actress Iren 
Dunne: Herman B. Wells, president 
cf Indiana University: and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Mr. Klutznick was the 
commissioner of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority from 1944 to 1946. 


MARTIN MEYERSON, 

research vice-president of the 
can Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods, has been appointed directo 
of Harvard University’s new center for 
urban studies. Mr. Meyerson also be- 
comes the first Frank Backus Williams 
professor of city planning and 
research in Harvard’s graduate 
of design. As a result of the appoint- 
ment, the research office and _ staff of 
ACTION are being moved from Phila- 
delphia to Cambridge. Mr. Meyerson 
will continue to head ACTION’s re- 
search program. 


Ameri- 


urban 
school 


MRS. RALPH RASMUSSEN, 

commissioner of the Portland, Oregon 
housing authority from 1949 until 1956, 
has been named to the mayor's ad- 
visory council on urban renewal in Port- 
land. The city is about to launch its first 


redevelopment project (see May 1956 
JOURNAL, page 178 

KNOX BANNER's 

address of July 9 at the Pacific North- 


west Regional Council's annual confer- 
ence on the subject of bureaucracy in 
federal and local housing agencies, was 
reprinted in the July 26 issue of the 
Congressional Record under an extension 
of remarks by Arkansas Senator J. W. 
Fulbright. In asking that Mr. Banner's 
address be printed in the Record, Sen- 
ator Fulbright said: “His address is 
objective and discerning, and worthy of 
the attention of all persons interested 
in public housing. I would particularly 
like to call it to the attention of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Public Housing Administra- 
tion.”’ (See listing, page 289. 


J. E. PRISIN-ZANO 

has been named new regional attorney 
for the San Francisco office of the 
Public Housing Administration. He re- 
places James E. McFeely, who resigned 
on July 12 (see July JourNAL, page 
225). Mr. Prisin-Zano, who had been 
Mr. McFeely’s assistant, entered federal 
service in 1933. He has served with PHA 
and its predecessor agencies since 1941. 


JULIAN H. ZIMMERMAN, 

former deputy general counsel for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
has been appointed that agency's gen- 
eral counsel, replacing Oakley Hunter, 


who resigned August 9. Mr. Zimmer- 
man at one time served as executive 
secretary to former Governor Edward 
F. Arn of Kansas. 
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SOME BIG ISSUES TO BE SETTLED 
WITH LATEST SECTION 314 GRANTS 


Does it pay to rehabilitate dilapi- 


) 


dated homes: 


How can “troubled” families dis- 
placed by slum clearance be helped 
in order to prevent them from creat- 
ing new slums upon relocation and 
in order to ease the over-all reloca- 
tion job? 

An attempt to find the answers to 
these questions will be made as a re- 


sult of two new Section 314 demon-— 


stration grants recently approved by 


the Urban Renewal Administration 
The money-and-rehabilitation ques- 


tion is to be settled by the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency, while the people-and-stums 
issue will be the subject of a study 
to be conducted by the Washinetern, 
D. C. Health and Welfare Council 
and the local redevelopment agency. 


Baltimore. URA came through 
with a good-size grant—$319,164 
to permit the Baltimore agency to 
launch a rehabilitation campaign 
that will be focused on one city block. 
What the agency primarily will seek 
to do is to determine once and for all 
if, with the proper know-how and 
organization behind it, rehabilitation 
can be performed without financially 
breaking a property owner, or forcing 
him to raise rents so high that his 
tenants will have to move. Realtors 
have long hailed rehabilitation as just 
about the only palatable approach to 
slums, despite certain failures by 
members of their in this 
field (see January JOURNAL, page 
25 
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A typically deteriorated block in 
what is known as the Harlem Park 
renewal area will be selected for the 
Baltimore study. In addition to 
financial feasibility, experience is be- 
ing sought on such matters as plan- 
ning and installing public improve- 
ments in an area where clearance is 
rigidly limited; public acquisition, 
rehabilitation, and resale of selected 
dwellings; providing technical reha- 
bilitation assistance to property own- 
ers. Time table for the study sets a 
target of two years for completion, 
after which a detailed report of meth- 
ods and techniques used, as well as 
findings and recommendations, will 
be published for the benefit of other 
interested communities. 

Total cost of the study is estimated 
at $478,746, with the city’s share of 
$159,582 to be provided through 
cash, and other noncash 
means. The rehabilitation study 
marks the second federally-aided 
demonstration project undertaken in 
the city. The first, a documentation 
of housing code enforcement record- 
keeping (see April 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 124 was completed late last 
year. 


Washington, D. C. “If the Dis- 
trict’s program of urban renewal is 
to be achieved and have lasting re- 
sults, there must be serious attention 
to the problems of the people in the 
renewal areas along with the work of 
rebuilding structures. The relation- 
ships between these people and their 
new neighbors and landlords require 
special attention.” 

The statement was taken 
from the Redevelopment Land 
Agency’s URA-approved application 
for funds for a demonstration proj- 
ect. It reflects the philosophy behind 
the study that will be made to see if 
it is possible to insure human gains 
via people-oriented relocation pro- 


services, 


above 
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cedures. URA has okeyed a $165,796 
grant for the demonstration project 
and the city will contribute the equiv- 
alent of another $83,034. 

RLA in its application pointed out 
that “The experience in Area B [1300 
families relocated from the area in 
1955] has shown that a new approach 
to the problem of persuading families 
to accept decent housing . . . and to 
meet the higher standards of living 
is essential.” 

The kind of new approach that 
the redevelopment agency and the 
health and welfare council feel will 
work will be put to the test in what 
is known as Southwest Area C urban 
renewal project, from which some 
1000 families are soon to be relo- 
cated. The approach as outlined 
emphasizes the education of families 
to be displaced —to help them to 
choose new homes wisely and to help 
them to adjust to their new neighbor- 
hoods. The study will also attempt to 
identify personal and family prob- 
lems likely to affect relocation and to 
coordinate and make available the 
services of health and welfare agen- 
cies toward eliminating such prob- 
lems. Neighborhood and block 
organizations will be established to 
assist in dealing with family and 
community problems and the work 
will be followed up by continuing 
services to families that need it after 
relocation. 

The study is expected to be com- 
pleted within two years. 


CASH OFFERED FOR SCULPTURE 
IDEAS FOR CONSERVATION AREA 
Cash prizes of up to $1500 are be- 
ing offered for bright new ideas in 
the way of sculpture to enhance De- 


troit’s first neighborhood conserva- , 


tion area. The competition, spon- 
sored jointly by the Detroit chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the city plan commission, and 
the department of parks, has a Sep- 
tember 26 deadline for entries. 

Aim of the contest is to make more 
attractive future playground and 
park areas of the conservation neigh- 
borhood, where a program of reno- 
vation and public works improve- 
ment will begin this year. What the 
judges will be after is artwork that is 
whimsical and light-spirited to suit 
one of these purposes: (1) free- 
standing sculpture for small outdoor 
sitting areas; (2) water fountains for 
children’s spray pools; (3) play 
sculpture for playgrounds. 

All sculptors, architects, and de- 
signers who are, or have been, resi- 
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St. Louis. 





program this year—as 
quarter-century of operation 
to appeal 
significant walks of life 


at general sessions 


TRENDS OF THE 


these 


church, aesthetics, and social 


Preliminary programs are in 
hotel reservations early 





TRENDS OF THE TIMES... 


that’s the theme of NAHRO’s Annual Conference 
the big 24th 


In line with the 
public housing, redevelopment, and urban renewal 
people are all concerned today, the conferenc: 
NAHRO 


is taking a brand new slant 


though not directly related to housing 
who will talk about what’s happening and what may soon happen 
to the American way of life. It will be up to delegates to relate 
TIMES to thei 
Speakers will represent the fields of public affairs, business, the 
welfare 

In addition, the conference program will be packed with work 
sessions at which delegates can iron out special operating problems; 
there ll be panel discussions on important topics; there’ |] be oppor- 
tunities for conversational get-togethers for those with special in- 
terests. There will also be plenty of social events, including som« 
special features for wives who accompany delegates now being 
planned by NAHRO’s host, the St. Louis Housing and Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authorities 


the mail. Be sure to make your 


to be held October 20-23, in 


broadened horizons with which 


crosses the threshold into its 
Invited 


five commentators trom som 


lox al operations 








dents of Michigan are eligible to try 
for these prizes (donated by a Detroit 
industrialist): first, $1500; second, 
$1000: third. $500: and five honor- 
able mentions. $250 each. Informa- 
tion and rules can be obtained from 
Joseph Dworski, Chairman, Allied 
Arts Committee, American Institute 
of Architects, Detroit chapter, 1080 
North Woodward Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 


Ponainuvd 
RATES ON SHORT-TERM HOUSING 
AUTHORITY NOTES ARE UP AGAIN 
Borrowing costs on short-term 
notes to finance federally-aided pub- 
lic housing inched upward again in 
August, to continue a trend that be- 


gan in May (see July JouRNAL, page 
227 Interest rates in the Public 
Housing Administration sale of notes 
August 13 ranged all the way from 
2.14 per cent to 2.79 per cent, to 
strike a median of 2.408—almost .2 
per cent more than in a sale the pre- 
vious month. (The July 9 rate re 
ported in the July JourNat should 
have read 2.214 instead of 2.124 
Ageregate amount of the 103 issues 
traded in August reached $191,962,- 
000. With only 10 bidders making 
offers, competition was not nearly so 
stiff as it had been in July, when 22 
were seeking to buy a much smallet 
total offering: $77.669,000. The 
August issues went to nine of the 10 
bidders, with the largest share—$86,- 
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192,000 — going to Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank. 

Among heaviest borrowers were 
the housing authorities of New York 
City, Puerto Rico, and New Orleans. 
Average maturity date of notes 
traded is in slightly more than six 
months. 


NAHRO GOES INTERNATIONAL; 
“SS-CANADA CHAPTER GETS OKEY 

NAHRO’s first international chap- 
ter—-composed of 
members—went 
final organizational hurdle in July. 
when the Board of Governors ap- 
proved its proposed bylaws. Earlier. 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil had given the chapter its bless- 
ing. Thus, under the leadership of 
officers and an executive committee 
elected in May, the chapter is ready 
to call its first meeting. 

William J. Sutcliffe, supervisor of 
management for the Buffalo Munici- 
pal Housing Authority, was elected 
as the chapter’s first president. He 
has long been active in an informal 
organization of Canadian and Amer- 
ican housing managers and was a 
major influence in getting the new 
chapter established. Other officers 
elected include: Frank 
housing manager, City of 
housing authority, vice-president: 
Fred Cormack, City of ‘Toronto 
housing authority, secretary; Robert 
B. Bradley, assistant supervisor rental 
housing, Ontario Department of 
Planning and Development, treas- 


Canadian and 


American over its 


Dearlove, 
Toronto 


urer. Also elected were two mem- 
bers-at-large, who, together with the 
officers, make up the executive com- 
mittee: Joseph Meegan, housing 
manager, Buffalo Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority, and R.N.C. Hayes, 
housing manager, Hamilton, Hous- 
ing Authority, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Area of chapter operation is most 
of upper New York state and most 
of the Canadian province of Ontario, 
where some 30 housing authorities 
have been established in recent vears. 
As a sample of the kind of “across 
the border” trading of operating ex- 
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BALL BEARING STEMS 
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17638 Grand River, Detroit 27, Mich. 


perience that the chapter plans to 
encourage, Mr. Sutcliffe was the 
featured speaker at a general ses- 
sion of the 1957 Conference of On- 
tario Housing Authorities, held June 
24 and 25 in Fort William. 

a 
INSTITUTES, GRADUATE 
PART OF EDUCATION 


Past present and 







ES 
what’s to 
come in the area of educational op- 
portunities. Here are the stories: 
Past: The New York Schbe 
Social Work completed what was 
labeled a highly successful one-week 
institute June 17-21 on “The Stake 
of Social Work in Urban Renewal 
Developments.” Some 25 


ve7 


25 students 
enrolled, drawn from a wide variety 
of both social work and renewal 
backgrounds. NAHRO, through its 
Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare, co-sponsored the institute 
with a number of social welfare or- 
ganizations. It was conducted by 
Violet M. Sieder, who is community 
organization professor on the staff 
of the school. 

A cast of “experts” that shifted 
daily, helped Miss Sieder on work- 
shop content. Several other “ex- 
including Miss Flora Hatcher 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, were present for the full 


perts,”” 


time and acted as resource personnel. 


NAHRO’s director, Mrs 


associate 





9602 Ditmas Avenue 
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Dorothy Gazzolo, was on hand for 
the final two days of the workshop 
and gave the word on how NAHRO 
works to strenethen the tie between 


ap welfare and renewal fields 


Present: Georgia Institute ol 
Technology in Atlanta held an 
institute in urban planning from 
August 19 to 30, designed to offer 
training in basic techniques used 


ag to carry out the normal functions of 


a local planning agency, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the workable pro- 
gram ‘requirements of the Housing 
Act of 1954. Courses included sem- 
inar discussion groups on compre- 
hensive urban planning, population 
and economic base, land use, zon- 
relocation of fam- 


ilies, and citizen participation 


ing, financing, 


Che institute was open to anyone 
working in the field of federal, 
state, and local government—partic- 
ularly members and staffs of plan- 
ning housing author- 
redevelopment agencies 
Richard Wiegand, Di- 
Short Courses and 
arranged the 


commissions, 

ities, and 

Professo1 

rector Confer- 

institute and 

handled applications for participa- 
“ a 


tion - : e © 
To Cém@ Pratt Institute in Brook- 


lyn, New York, this fall will offer 


a program ol 


ences 


graduate studies in 
planning leading to the degree of 
Master of The 


which will take two o1 more years 


Science. course, 
of full-time study, will examine new 
urban planning standards and their 
relation to regional and 
Research 


national 
activities will be 
related to specific studies in housing, 


needs. 


community planning, and commer- 
cial and _ industrial development 
Students will work with planning 
and municipal agencies as part of 
their regular course work. 
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LETTER FROM EUROPE 


relays impressions of U.S. redevelopment official 


OHN R. 


Agency and immediate 


a Exe Cullve 
past chairman of NAHRO’ 


mer for a nine-month European trip. 





Directo oO the District rf ¢ 


Re di ve 


> ai 
As a recip-ent o 1 Rockefel 


opme? 


studying housing and urban reconstruction in nine European countrie 


He promises the JOURNAL a series of letters over the next few months, 
first letter is printed below. It was prepared in mid-June and was 


the Netherlands. 


At this stage, we are just com- 
pleting the “shake down” phase ot 
our land cruise. Life has been oc- 
cupied with such details as learning 
to drive a Volkswagen Microbus in 
European traffic. So far, all traffic 
has kept to the right (but England 
and Sweden with left-hand _ traffic 
are coming). But everything else is 
different, particularly a new set of 
traffic signs. . . and it has been a 
matter of life and death to learn 
them fast. 
Rotterdam 

On arrival, we spent a few days 
in Rotterdam and | have been much 
impressed by the rebuilding of the 
city center. It is a well conceived 
and executed redevelopment project. 
The order of events in carrying out 
the project was a little different 
than ours, due to matters beyond 
the Dutch control. In the United 
States, usually, we plan, acquire land, 
relocate families, clear, and sell fon 
redevelopment. In Rotterdam the 
clearance and relocation took place 
in a few ghastly hours in May 1940, 
when the Germans bombed out the 
city center. After this disaster, the 
city authorities acquired the land in 
the bombed area, replanned it, and 
finally sold it for redevelopment. 

Unquestionably, the Rotterdam 
rebuilding is the greatest urban re- 
development project I have seen and 
it's 80 per cent complete. If I find 
more impressive projects in Ger- 
many, where some cities were more 
severely damaged, I will report in 
subsequent letters. 

Bruges 

From Rotterdam, we drove to the 
ancient city of Bruges in Belgium. 
It was, and still is, a walled medieval 
town. It is a great tourist attraction 
but I did notice that there are sev- 
eral fine new houses going up in the 
old section of town. Their architec- 
ture is in keeping with the olde: 
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buildings and is reminiscent of Geor- 
getown in Washington; Charleston, 
South Carolina; or Quebec. History 
is a very serious consideration here 
and goes far deeper than maintain- 
ing a tourist attraction or a desire 
to be quaint. 
Touring 

From Bruges, we toured for per- 
sonal rather than professional edifi- 
cation and saw Paris and Nancy in 
France and much intriguing country- 
side, particularly in the champagne 
country around Reims and Epernay, 
with their caves with a king’s ransom 
in ripening champagne. We crossed 
to Germany at spent 
three days in Heidelberg, which is 
a fairyland; thence to Bonn and back 
to Holland. 

Hague Conference 

Now we are at Scheveningen (a 
surburb of The Hague) at the Con- 
gress of the International Union of 
Local Authorities. The Dutch are 
fine hosts and we have been PUCSIS 
of The Hague, Rotterdam, and Am- 
sterdam. Individual 


Strasbourg: 


burgomasters 
have entertained us in their homes 
and there has been a general ait 
of cordiality. The two urban themes 
of the meeting are the problems of 
expanding towns and traffic conges- 
tion at the city center. All cities 
have problems. There are both sur- 
prising similarities and 
differences. For 


surprising 
example, cities 
everywhere seem to be bursting at 
the seams but I heard several argu- 
ments-—particularly 
officials—-against 


British 
metropolitan — re- 
gional government. 

Housing 


There's a lot of housing going up 


from 


In Germany it appears to be mainly 
four-story walk-up apartments, mu- 
nicipally financed. The exteriors are 
stucco, rather drab, and the planning 
that we saw in Worms, Koblenz. 


and Mainz, looked indifferent. Ger- 


é 


} 


lumbia Redevel 


\ ; | att j , 
Section, left early this sun 


Public Service 


see March JourNAL, page 75) 


relaying his impressions. H 


rritten from The Hag d 


many s economy is going great guns 
and the new housing had a boom 
town look. Interior space require- 
ments appeared good and all units 
had through ventilation 

We saw handsome luxury housing 
going up near the Etoile in Paris 
French 


route was uninspiring 


public housing along ou 

In Holland, the planners are in 
the saddle and new rental housin: 
is going up in orderly new towns 
There are two or three outside of 
each of the major cities, Rotterdam 
The Hague, and Amsterdam. Orien 
tation, space, a composition of long 
four-story apartments and two-story 
row houses are evident in all of 
them. The apartments 
curtain walls and are very attractive 


have glass 
I wonder, though, if the apartments 
on the fourth floor would be popula 
in the United States. The Dutcl 
don’t complain about them at all 


Federal-Local Relations 

I have been interested in what 
appears to be a different pattern 
of federal-local relations in Frances 
Germany, and the Netherlands. In 
France, the federal government ap- 
pears to dominate the housing field 
Localities appear to be somewhat 
the instruments of the central gov- 
In Germay, there is vers 
strong local autonomy and a very 
background | of 
rights In Holland, the mune ipalitic s 


ernment 


strong individua 
are strong but the principal loca 
official, the burgomaster, is appointed 
by the Queen. Sometimes he is in 
an equivocal position as a federal 
official in the 
setup. Every local official with whom 


local governmenta 
I discussed this subject in the thres 
countries replied, sometimes bitterly 
and sometimes affectionately, that 
federal controls were increasing. In 
every case, the increase in control 
was applied through conditions of 
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federal financial assistance to the 
localities. 


Housing for Aged Ev (upton 
Two Other notes on Holland may 


be interesting. The first deals with 
the amazing extent to which the 
Dutch have developed housing for 
the aged. I visited a development 
of about 500 units in The Hague. 
To be admitted, you or your spouse 
has to be 75 years old. You can be 
employed or retired, rich or poor. 
‘The accommodations vary from in- 
dividual one-story houses for older 
couples with a dependent child living 
in (for example a mental defective 
to single bedrooms for single persons. 
There are apartments for oldet 
couples who do their own house- 
keeping and special units with facil- 
ities for one bedridden person. The 
top floor in one of the apartment 
buildings is a fully equipped hospital 
with doctors and nurses. Each floor 
or section has its own sitting room 
and dining room, although all food 
is prepared in a central kitchen. 
There is a_ theatre, library, and 
games room. There is even a little 
mortuary and chapel. Every room 
or apartment has its own balcony. 

One of the pleasantest phases of 
the project is its lack of special re- 
strictions. ‘Tenants come and go as 
they please and all may have guests. 
In effect, they are in their own 
home. I was told that the tenants 
pay what they can up to 3000 
guilders annually (which is about 
$80 a month and clearly an economic 
rent in The Hague 

The project is new and has few 
problems, such as what to do with 
the surviving member of a family 
when one dies and no single units 
are available, but it seems to be 
working well. Financing is direct 
by the municipality (and in Holland 
all municipal revenues come from 
the central government). 

Rent Control €vy oy “«~ 

The second point of interest in 
Holland is rent control, which ap- 
plies to all housing in the country. 
Wages are fixed also by law. In 
fact, the Dutch have a very regi- 
mented economy. Generally speak- 
ing, every time there is a rent in- 
crease, there is a corresponding wage 
increase and vice versa. So the work- 
ing man is always paying about the 
same proportion of his income for 
rent. Actually, the rent allowed 
under government controls is not 
sufficient to pay principal, interest, 
and operating costs on new housing. 

To make up the gap, public sub- 
sidies are provided through the 
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FOLLOWING UP THE 1957 HOUSING ACT 

How strongly will the administration get behind it? 

That was the big question when, more than a month ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with admitted reluctance, signed the Housing 
Act of 1957 (see July JourNAL, page 230). The answer is taking 
shape now, as federal housing agencies begin to dole out the bene- 
fits provided in the act. Here’s what’s been done. 

Urban Renewal: Half a Loaf 

As reported in the July JourNaAL, Congress allocated 350 million 
dollars for urban renewal capital grants authorizations, with the 
intention that the money be made available during the current 
fiscal year. This is what the administration did: for the present, 
250 million dollars has been made available. But on the other 
hand: as far as making use of the full Congressional authorization 
in the future, the administration’s not saving “yes” or “no” 
only “maybe.” 

The persistent letter-writing of Mayor Ben West of Nashville. 
president of the renewal-conscious_American Municipal Associa-, 
tion, was rewarded with the first official statement of administra- 
tion thinking on the renewal program. The news came August 6, 
in the form of a letter from Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert Cole. Said Mr. Cole: “I am sure that you 

fully recognize that even in this urgently-need program 
considerations of the national economy and available resources 
make it necessary that we proceed with reasonable prudence and 
restraint. 

A day later Mayor West got an answer to a letter he had sent 
off in July to Director of the Budget Percival Brundage. When 
the authorization available now runs out, Mr. Brundage said, the 
budget men will decide “whether additional sums should be re- 
leased.” It was the Budget Bureau, along with the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Treasury that were reported by the 
New York Times in June as being out to kill the city rebuilding 
program (see July JouRNAL, page 230). 

Public Housing: No News, Good News? 

Public housing provisions of the new law provide income exemp- 
tions which, in effect, raise income limits for admission and con- 
tinued occupancy of projects. 

Here’s what the Public Housing Administration did: on July 26, 
a circular was sent out to local authorities. On the other hand: all 
the circular did was to say: await instructions—which were still 
not forthcoming a month later. 

Private Housing: Indian-giving 

As reported in the July JourNaL, Congress put into the new 
law several provisions intended to make it easier for middle-income 
families to buy homes. 

The Federal Housing Administration was quick to: (1) lower 
downpayments on FHA-insured homes, as permitted by the law: 

2) put in effect discount controls, as required by the law, But, on 
the other hand: interest rates on FHA-backed loans were boosted to 
54 per cent—a move made, by FHA’s own admission, to “make 
it possible to have . . . low discounts.” 

Here’s how the private housing picture now shapes up for the 
home buyer: less cash needed for a downpayment; but it costs 
more to mortgage a home. 








muncipalities either in a lump sum 
or in annual contributions. 


All of which might sound like 


our low-rent public housing program 

. but there are some differences. 
First, the public subsidies go to all 
rental housing, whether built for 


working men by municipalities or 


nonprofit building societies or for 


wealthier people by private builders. 
The purpose of the subsidy is to 
bridge the gap between the financial 
and operating costs on the one hand 
and revenues permitted under con- 
trolled rents on the other. 
More to Come 
More later from England, where 
we plan to spend six weeks. 
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BRITISH HOUSING POLICY. 








summarized for years since end of World War II 


MISS M. C. SOLOMON, Secretary of the Housing Centre Trust in London, 





Cene rously Ve sponde ad 


with the foilowing article to the Journal’s request this spring to be brought up to date on recent 


changes in British housing policy. In view 


of the current emphasis in this country on taking a 


new look at our national housing policy, it will be of interest to note some of the recent changes that 


Britain has made in an effort to tailor its housing and slum clearance 


; 


programs to the time 
/ S 


A notable difference in American-British public housing policy is the absence of any family incom: 
requirement for occupancy, although currently a number of moves in the direction of relating rents 


to income are being made. 


And a notable difference on the slum clearance front ts the British 
as unfit for habitation possesses no value except that of the site.” 


f 
In general, notable similarities are: (1) the fact that in both countries 
steadily increasing volume slum clearance rather than for neu 


fact that both 
Britain having gone 


It was estimated back in 1945, at 
the end of the war, that there was 
an actual shortage of about 1 mil- 
lion dwellings in Britain as a whole. 
But this estumate did not take into 
account either a rise in the minimum 
structural and amenity standard that 
would be tolerated—or a rise in the 
number of small households each 
demanding a separate self-contained 
dwelling. In fact, the greater eco- 
nomic independence of old and 
single people, coupled with full em- 
ployment, aggravated the shortage 
more than had at first been expected, 
so that at the time of the census in 
1951, an excess of 1 million house- 
holds over dwellings was recorded, 


although between the end of the’ 


war and that date, some 865,400 
new permanent dwellings had been 
provided, as well as many temporary 
dwellings and units that had been 
repaired following war damage. This 
latter figure had increased by March 
1957 to 2,616,390 dwellings built in 
England and Wales and Scotland. 
of which 1,980,806 had been provid- 
ed by local authorities and 635,584 
by private enterprise. 
Postwar Program 

It was accepted in the immediate 
postwar years that the primary need 
was for the greatest possible number 
of new additional dwellings available 
for letting at reasonable rents. In 
the face of a disorganised building 
industry and shortages of materials 
and skilled workers, control had to 
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seeking 
so far as to offer subsidies 
(3) the fact that tight money conditions are aff ectin: 


countries are 


ways to rehabilitate and 


the prvi ate 


limited 
resources were used to the best ad- 


be exercised to ensure that 


vantage and national policy saw in 
the local authorities | municipal gov- 
ernments| the obvious agencies foi 
house production under such con- 
The local authorities were 
already housing authorities under ex- 
isting housing acts and had 
responsible for building 14 million 
of the + million houses built between 
the wars. 


ditions. 


been 


Subsidies were provided 
by the exchequer at fixed rates and 
the authorities themselves had _ to 
contribute a minimum proportion 
towards each new dwelling from 
their rates | property tax| fund. Any 
further deficit between this com- 
bined subsidy and the economic rent 
could also be made good from the 
local rates fund. 

Allocations of tenancies were made 
on the basis of housing need. In 
practice, this system meant that, al- 
though each local authority was re- 
sponsible for letting [renting], rec- 
ommendations were made by the 
government as to the way in which 
priorities were to be assessed. For 
example, families who had _ been 
bombed out, families who had never 
had a separate home of their own 
owing to the war, those in very bad 
slum or overcrowded conditions. 
and so on, went to the top of the 
list, regardless of their financial 
position. 

Building by private enterprise was 
severely rationed and licences were 


cCOonNsEeTUE 


that “a du elling cheduled 


government aid ts going wv 
housing construction; (2) the 
existing housing—with 


and special financial inducements along these lines 
homebuilding industry 


only given to prospective ownecr- 
occupiers who might have qualified 
for priority on the local authority 
waiting list. 

the outbreak 


of war, the rents of all houses except 


Immediately upon 
those at the very top price level had 
been frozen by law at the figures 
paid in September 1939 and. ten- 
ants had been given security of ten- 
ure. During the 
housing shortage after the war, no 


period ot acute 
attempt was made to alter this com- 
prehensive control of rent. It was, 
realised that. 
by pegging rents to the 1939 level, 


however, increasingly 


when all other elements in the cost 
of living had 
cost of repairs had risen about three- 


increased, and the 


fold, not only were tenants receiving 
a large hidden subsidy from their 
landlords, but landlords were unable 
to carry out adequate repair and 
maintenance work at an economk 
cost, 
A Shift in Emphasis 

As a result of building activity, the 
additional ac- 
commodations was not quite so se- 
vere by about 1953 as it had been 
during the first postwar years, On 
the other hand, concern was growing 
regarding the condition of existing 
including the slums that 
had been due for clearance in the 
programme interrupted by the out- 
break of war in 1939. Against this 
background, and one of 
economic difficulty, a new 


urgent demand for 


houses, 


general 
govern- 
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ment was anxious to make a reas- 
sessment of housing policy. 

In 1953, a White Paper was pub- 
lished by the government called 
Housing: the Next Step, in which 
the main factors in the housing situa- 
tion were set out. It was emphasised 
that housing standards were bound 
up with not only the quantity but 
also the quality of dwellings and 
a reorientation of policy from con- 
centrating on the production of 
more separate dwellings towards the 
clearance of slums and the better 
maintenance and improvement of 
existing houses was envisaged. 

An annual production figure of 
300,000 dwellings was to be the aim 

and also the gradual removal 
of restrictions. This target figure 
was achieved in 1954. Licenses to 
build small houses were made _ pro- 
gressively easier to obtain, until in 
1954 all licensing restrictions on 
building were removed. 

The first important legislation de- 
signed to implement this policy was 
the Housing (Repairs and Rents 
Act, 1954. The act endeavoured to 
initiate three main lines of action. 
First, the local authorities were re- 
quired to submit estimates of the 
total number of unfit 
their areas and their programme in 
relation to these houses during the 
next five years. As a result of the 
surveys they made, a total of 850,000 
houses were classified as unfit and 
the local authorities estimated that 
they could clear and replace 375.000 
of them within the five-year period 
of the programme, (In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered _ that 
Britain has a higher proportion of 
old houses than almost any other 
nation in the western world.) The 
act also gave local authorities power 
to postpone the demolition of houses 
in slum clearance areas that they 
had acquired with a view to demo- 
lition and to carry out such emer- 
gency repairs as would bring them 
up to a habitable standard until such 
time as they could be demolished 
Special financial assistance would be 
given for such work, which would 
necessarily be uneconomic in rela- 
tion to the short life of the dwellings 
on which money had to be spent in 
this way. It was made clear, however. 
that this policy of patching up was 
only to be used when it was known 
that the local authority could not 
deal with its slum programme within 
the five-year period. 


houses in 


In the field of privately owned 
houses, the act allowed for an in- 
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crease in rent under the rent acts, 
the increase to be closely related to 
the cost of repairs and maintenance. 
Safeguards were provided undet 
which tenants could obtain a certi- 
ficate of disrepair if rents were raised 
without the property having been 
first put into a proper state of repair. 
It was also necessary for a landlord 
to show what expenses had actually 
been incurred in maintaining his 
property. 

The third way in which the con- 
dition of houses was to be improved 
was by extending the use of the 
existing provisions under the housing 
acts to facilitate the conversion and 
improvement of old but structurally 
sound houses deficient in up-to-date 
equipment, or unsuited to the way 
of living of the smaller modern 
household, Government grants and 
loans had been made available unde 
the Housing Act of 1949 for work of 


improvement or conversion either 


Pictured here are examples 
of architectural design of 
British housing estates. 


At right: a corner of the Alton 
Estate, Roehampton, illustrating 
a pleasing relationship between 
high-rise buildings and lower 
stiuctures, 


Below: a typical grouping of 
two-story buildings at the 

Esher Estate, Surrey. 

The Esher development includes 
high-rise buildings, flats, 

and maisonettes. 








by a local authority or by a private 
owner, 
Slum Clearance 


Although local authorities had 
their attention focused on the slum 
clearance aspect of their housing 
work by the 1954 act, progress was 
slow at first because many of the 
large towns with a big slum problem 
remained the chief centres of press- 
ure for new housing and they were 
unwilling to add to their difficulties 
by closing or demolishing any dwell- 
ings unless they were really danger- 
ous. Moreover, the declaration of 
clearance areas, the purchase of land, 
and the working out of redevelop- 
ment schemes required a consider- 
able period of time before visible 
results were achieved. 

The provisions of the 1954 act 
covering rent increases made no 
very marked impact on the problem 
of repairs, largely because the land- 
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Redevelopment Glasgow style: at left, an aerial view of a redevelopment area as it is at present—grossly over- 
crowded, with some 7600 substandard dwellings; at right, proposed redevelopment 





includes housing for about 


half the present population, open areas, neu public and semi-public buildings. 


lord found the conditions attached 
to rent increases made it hardly 
worth his while to use the new legis- 
lation. Only housing associations 
[cooperative or limited profit organ- 
izations |, which had been freed from 
rent control altogether under the 
act, and the better type of landlord 
who had made efforts to keep his 
property in good repair found it 
of much benefit. Conversion and 
improvement work was encouraged 
by propaganda and demonstrations 
in London and other big cities and 
figures show a steady increase in 
the number of grants given since 
1954. 
Money Conditions 

The next major difficulty that 
unmpeded housing progress was the 
economic policy judged necessary 
in 1955. Capital investment by local 
authorities was severely curtailed 
and, although housing was specific- 
ally excluded from the ban on new 
capital undertakings, the increase in 
interest rates inevitably added to 
the difficulties of financing new 
projects. 

In 1954, in order to encourage the 
extension of owner-occupation, a sys- 
tem of joint guarantees by the local 
authority, the building society, and 
the ministry of housing made avail- 
able mortgages of up to 95 per cent 
of the value of inexpensive houses. 
Unfortunately the credit squeeze 
followed shortly upon the heels of 
this scheme and private building 
suffered in the same way as local 
authority projects from high interest 
rates and shortage of capital. Never- 
theless, policy continues to encourage 
more building for owner-occupation 
and recent figures show an increase 
in the number of houses built by 
private enterprise. 
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In 1956, another move was made 
towards greater economy in_ public 
housing and at the same time en- 
couragement was given to local 
authorities to switch over to building 
for slum clearance. By the Housing 
Subsidies Act, 1956, the government 
subsidies were reduced and_ the 
minister of housing was given dis- 
cretion to remove them altogether 
Shortly afterwards he abolished sub- 
sidies for dwellings other than those 
built for special purposes. Local 
authorities were, however, left with 
a subsidy of £22. ls. [about $62] pet 
dwelling per year for 60 years when 
this dwelling was provided for slum 
clearance purposes. A high rate of 
subsidy was also retained for re- 
housing overspill population: that is, 
for dwellings provided outside a 
local authority area to accommodate 
population that could not be re- 
housed in an existing congested area 
after redevelopment. A subsidy of 
£10 [about $28] was retained for 
the building of one-bedroom dwell- 
ings—a concession made to facilitate 
the housing of old people and which 
it was hoped would enable elderly 
people and very small households 
still living in family houses to be 
moved to dwellings more suited to 
their needs, thus releasing large 
accommodation for family occupa- 
tion. Higher rates of subsidy were 
also retained for building blocks 
of flats in central areas—a type of 
dwelling that is expensive to build 
and for which land costs are high. 
In 1956, the rate subsidy that local 
authorities had been obliged to con- 
tribute to every dwelling subsidised 
by the exchequer was now made 
optional. 

In 1956, also, a short Slum Clear- 
ance Compensation Act was 


passed to bring into line with current 
economic conditions the legal powers 
regarding compensation for slum 
property. It has been a principle of 
British housing law that a dwelling 
scheduled as unfit for habitation 
possesses no value except that ol 
the site on which it stands. A pay- 
ment, however, has always been 
permissible to the owner for recent 
works of repair made in an effort to 
maintain the property. Under the 
new act, the rates for such compen- 
sation were brought into line with 
current costs and special payments 
were permitted to owner-occuplers, 
particularly to those who had bought 
their property during the postwar 
period of acute shortage 
Rentals 

It was argued that rises in incomes 
and the lack of any income quali- 
fication for tenants in local authority 
housing, would make it possible for 
higher rents to be paid by many 
families without undue hardship 
Many local authorities had now in 
numbers of 
houses built at different times for 
which different rates of subsidy were 
being paid. Houses built at different 
dates also varied very considerably 
in their original capital cost, and 
to some extent in the standard of 


thei possession large 


the amenities provided. Local auth- 
orities had power to pool all sub- 
sidies and revenue from rents coming 
into the housing revenue account 
and the minister took the view that 
they could meet cases of hardship 
by a scheme of differential rents 
related to the individual income 
needs of the families rehoused. Many 
authorities rationalised their rents 
by raising the rents of their earlier 
and cheaper dwellings to some ex- 
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SITE PROBLEMS 











hit Washington, D. C. public housing program 








The National Capital Housing 
Authority—another victim in the re- 
cent epidemic of public housing site 
troubles—has come up with a sug- 
gestion for alleviating the land 
scarcity problem that has set local 
builders and property owners on the 
warpath. What the authority pro- 
poses is this: buying up a private 
development—the owner apparently 
wants to get out from under—and 
converting it into public housing. 

NCHA’s proposal came in May 
after a year-long and almost fruitless 
search for sites on which to put 
2500 units reserved for the city last 
year by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. What helped to hamper the 
site search was the local redevelop- 
ment agency’s request that the hous- 
ing authority for the time being keep 
hands off the slum-ridden northwest 
area of the city, now being studied 
for eventual urban renewal. Facing 
a July 23 site selection deadline set 
by PHA (since extended) and with 
only one site (suitable for only 173 
units) chosen, NCHA began groping 
around for new ways to provide 
space for public housing. It was then 
that the owners of a Federal Housing 
Administration-backed development 
came forward with an offer to sell 
out to the authority: a Section 608 
apartment house of 1003 units. 

The housing authority does have 
some 2600 low-rent units unde 
planning or construction from pre- 
vious allocations (most recently an- 
nounced project plan:  183-unit 
Sheridan Terrace, an architects’ 
sketch of which is pictured on page 
273). But estimates are that by 
1961, when the big slum clearance 
and redevelopment operations in the 
southwest sector of the city have had 
a chance to get into full swing (see 
January JouRNAL, page 17), around 
2500 more units will be needed to 
house uprooted low-income families. 
In recognition of this anticipated 
need and facing the hard fact that 
there is no slum property available 
for public housing in the city, NCHA 
requested approval of district com- 
missioners on the Terrace Apart- 
ments proposal. The commissioners 
set a hearing date in late July. And 
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that’s when private housing interests 
really got mad. 
The Hearing 

“The gamble of free enterprise is 
that you may make a profit or you 
may take a loss. By negotiating with 
Terrace the NCHA is. . . destroying 
that balance wheel.” That statement, 
made by a Washington home builder, 
more or less sums up the feeling of 
private housing interests as it came 
out at the hearing. 

Technically, the hearing was to 
have been a simple discussion on 
project site boundaries as proposed 
in the purchase of the Terrace 
Apartments but opponents of the 
purchase plan led the talk through 
what the Washington Post and 
Times Herald called the “whole phi- 
losophy ot 
housing.” 


public versus private 
Their arguments against 
the idea ranged all the way from 
the emotional (it’s “socialism, pure 
and simple,” declared one property 
owner to the extremely logical. 
Some of the more logical questions 
raised and answers given, if any, 
appear below. 


The plan would make public hous- 
ing a dumping ground for private 
apartments that do not pay. 


The situation with Terrace Apart- 
ments is this. The owners purchased 
the property in 1952 for $875,000 
$105,000 cash and a $770,000 FHA- 
backed mortgage. Two years ago 
they were forced to ask for a waiver 
on payments because tenants were 
moving out, as a result, it was said, 
of neighborhood integration. Last 
December, Negroes were admitted 
into the development and, the own- 
ers say, financially the project got 
on its feet again. 

However, the owners are still ap- 
parently anxious to be rid of the 
property, because (1) it was they 
who initiated the sale plan; (2) 
though they are asking $770,000 for 
the property, they have indicated 
they would be willing to settle for 
less. (It has also become apparent 
that other owners of slumping 
properties would like to get in on 
similar deals: as of early August, 


NCHA had been offered around 10 
other developments for use as public 
housing. 


The plan fails to clear slums. 


Charles A. Horsky, president of 
the Washington Housing Association, 
who testified at the hearing in favor 
of the purchase idea, answered this 
argument in this way: The housing 
authority's “function as a_ direct 
slum-removing agency has been over- 
shadowed by its function as a means 
by which to provide a place to live 
for low-income families whose homes 
are being torn down by other, big- 
ger slum removers in the urban re- 
newal machinery. Unless we have an 
adequate supply of public housing 
to which they can go,” Mr. Horsky 
said, “the whole urban renewal pro- 
gram must come to a dead stop.” 
He also emphasized the fact that 
the housing authority has a “waiting 
list of over 4000 low-income fam- 
ilies who have no priority.” Said 
he: “The priority classes [relocatees 
from redevelopment areas] absorb 
units almost as fast as they become 
available and the waiting list re- 
mains of staggering size.” 


The plan would drive present ten- 
ants out of the development without 
adding new housing to the supply 


In regard to this question, Mr. 
Horsky said: ‘The important fact. . . 
is that few, if any, of the families 
now living in the apartments are 
eligible for public housing . . .The 
authority will be required to relocate 
the families now there, just as it 
relocates families when it replaces 
a slum. . .Its relocation procedures 
and its relocation record are out- 
standing—and we can be contident 
that the present tenants will be 
fairly treated. The result will be 
that some 103 units will be added 
to the public housing we so desper- 
ately need.” 

Opinion and Precedent 

The Washineton Post also has 
come out in favor of NCHA’s idea, 
by pointing out that big-scale slum 
upheaval of redevelopment leaves 
low-income families homeless and 
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returns usually either middle-income 
or luxury-type housing. Said the 
Post: “The fact is that virtually all 
the suitable sites for public housing 
have already been utilized or de- 
voted to other purposes. . .If slums 
are to be destroyed to make way 
for the new Southwest and similat 
projects. . .the purchase of existing 
housing by NCHA would appear 
to be the only alternative.” 

The controversy, meanwhile, has 
touched off a search for precedents 
upon which the housing authority's 
proposed purchase could be based. 
These are the facts that have been 
turned up: (1) The Montgomery, 


. saceaiedlllineessuae 
Alabama _ housing authority 1s now 
NE ed 4 


operating a 184-unit low-rent project 
that was originally financed by a 
private owner with Section 608 
help. The situation is slightly dif- 
ferent, however, since the owner 
defaulted; FHA took the project 
over and later sold it to the housing 
authority. (2) The Williston, North 
Dakota housing authority has been 
offered two Section 608 develop- 
ments by their owners and a third 
such project, whose owner defaulted, 
by FHA. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase by the housing authority of 
all three are under way. 


Other Proposals 


District commissioners have prom- 
ised to come up with a decision on 
the private housing purchase plan 
soon. They are also considering a 
number of other proposals intended 
to alleviate the site scarcity-reloca- 
tion need dilemma. Among. these 
proposals are the following. 


(1) Using land in Maryland and 
Virginia that is part of the district’s 
greater metropolitan area for the 
construction of public housing. This 
proposal would require legislative 
changes in the district and in the 
two states involved. 


(2) Leasing private housing units 
long enough to offer them to low-in- 
come tenants during relocation 
crises—an idea that is not believed 
to have much chance of survival. 


(3) Acquisition by the housing 
authority of cleared sites in redevel- 
opment areas at written-down costs. 


(4) Adapting public housing 
units to ultimate ownership by per- 
mitting over-income tenants to re- 
main and converting rent payments 
to mortgage payments. NCHA could 
acquire existing housing in need of 
rehabilitation for this purpose, or 
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NCHA GOES FORWARD WITH OTHER PLANS 


In the midst of the local site 
controversy described in the = story 
starting on page 272, the National 
Capital Housing Authority is mov- 
ing forward an pec Deen sian 
that were in the mill before pres- 


ent difficulties arose. Pictured above 


is the architects’ conception of 
Sheridan Terrace, a 183-unit proj- 
ect for which NCHA applied for 
building permits in July. The archi- 
tects Brown, Chapman, ‘Taher. 
and Miller of Washington, D. C. 

designed split-level buildings in or- 
der to fit the project onto the rug- 
ged, hilly terrain and to save as 


could construct new 
small sites. 


housing on 


The Opposition 


Meanwhile, the whole site situa- 
tion in Washington, according to 
the Post, has been “seized upon by 
anti-public housing interests to help 
kill the program.” 

Home builders and property own- 
ers groups have fought the housing 
authority every inch of the way: 
they have released findings of a 
study that purports to show that 
public housing in the city has not 
been paying its way: they have 
charged mismanagement of the pro- 
eram and have demanded investiga- 
tions: they have objected to the one 
site selected during the past year 
because they say it represents a “new 
slant” toward small scattered proj- 
ects that would dot the whole city 
with “unattractive” housing: and 
they have knocked every alternative 
suggestion for providing space for 
low-rent units. 
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many trees as possible on the wooded 
portion of the lot, The project will 
Ave) two-story houses for larger fam- 
*s’(see foreground), each with a 
vard. Smaller units will be in three- 
story buildings, with first-floor units 
having private sitting terraces and 
those higher up having exterior sit- 
ting balconies. There will be 100 
two-bedroom, +5 three-bedroom, 29 
four-bedroom, and nine five-bedroom 
units. The development will contain 
play areas, sitting areas, and tot lots. 
Stull to be eliminated from the nine- 
acre site are a few old houses and a 
tavern: demolition contracts have 
been awarded. 


BRITISH POLICY— 
(Continued from page 271) 


tent, in order to prevent the rents of 
new dwellings built at a time of high 
costs and high interest rates from 
being excessive. Others have in 
introduced rent rebate 
schemes to enable families with low 
incomes to pay less for similar dwell- 
ings to those occupied by families 
in a better economic position. 


addition 


Another move towards the ration- 
alisation of rents in relation to the 
economy as a whole is the Rent 
Lill at present before Parliament and 
now reaching its final stages. This 
mcasure allows the decontro! ol 
some categories of houses in private 
ownership. It is the first time that the 
control of such rented property has 
been removed since 1939. There are 
also further permitted increases in 
rent allowed, which will affect almost 
all such property. As was expected 
the bill has aroused controversy and 
some fears, Although the permitted 
rent increases are obviously not pop- 


(Continued column one, page 299) 
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Hundreds of bills relating to hous- 
ing traveled the legislative circuit 
in the state capitals this year and, 
despite some disappointments, the 
outcome could in general be classed 
as progress. From the standpoint of 
housing and redevelopment officials, 
perhaps the most significant gain 
during the 1957 legislative season 
is reflected in the increase in the 
number of states that have given 
their communities a chance to get 
into federal housing programs. The 
box below gives the score on states 
with enabling legislation, as com- 
piled from reports received in the 
NAHRO offices as of this writing. 

Forty-one legislatures had met and 
had already adjourned as of press- 
time, with only two still in  busi- 
Alabama and Massachusetts 
(three others were scheduled to re- 
convene later). Results of action 
to date that were not previously re- 
ported in the JOURNAL are sum- 
marized below. 


ness 


URBAN _R 

While the Florida legislature 
turned down a bitfthat-would have 
provided all communities in the state 
with eminent domain powers, law- 
makers did (1) approve a measure 
giving ‘Tampa all powers necessary 
to carry out an urban renewal pro- 
gram and (2) authorize the city of 
Sarasota to require owners, agents, 
or occupants of dangerous buildings 
to repair, vacate, or demolish them; 
the city, failing to get voluntary co- 
operation, can do the work and as- 
sess the cost against the property. 

Here’s how the Qrevoy legislature 
demonstrated its city rebuilding con- 
sciousness: (1) by approving the ad- 
dition of urban renewal provisions 
to the state’s redevelopment and 
blighted areas law; (2) by approv- 
ing for submission to voters a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment 
which, somewhat in the fashion of 
a California law that has been put 
to the test in Sacramento (see Jan- 
uary JOURNAL, page 19), would per- 
mit taxes levied against the increased 
value of a property after renewal to 
be used for financing a project. 

Latest development in regards to 
the 2.8 million dollars authorized by 
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the Pennsylvania legislature for state 
contributions to redevelopment (sce 
July JourNAL, page 239) is that the 
state department of commerce has 
imposed limitations on the use of the 
fund: (1) the money is to be allo- 
cated only to those projects that are 
in addition getting both federal and 
local funds; (2) the money, intended 
by the legislature to be used for both 
redevelopment and planning proj- 
ects, is to be restricted only to the 
former. The Pennsylvania legislature 
has also made it possible for redevel- 
opment agencies to carry on renewal 
activities. 


In Tennessee, the municipal re- 
covery and postwar act of 1945 has 
been amended to include urban re- 
newal among public works projects 
already provided for under the act. 
Municipalities are authorized to con- 
tribute money, property, and munici- 
pal services to any public agency en- 
gaged in the development of renewal 
projects. 


In addition: Alaska’s renewal law 
————— 

has been amended to provide pref- 
erences for those displaced from a 
project site in the leasing or pur- 
chasing of land when it’s ready for 
resale; the California legislature ap- 
proved a law providing that a leg- 
islative body may serve as a local 
redevelopment agency; Michigan’s 
blighted areas law and its neighbor- 
hood betterment act have both been 
amended to facilitate financing of 





projects; Georgia's eminent domain 
law has been amended to simplify 
condemnation proceedings. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Many of the threats to public 
housing that developed in the state 
legislatures—they were reported in 
the May JourNAL, page 174—-were 
spurned by lawmakers. But a few 
hampering laws got through. 


In Ohio, the only state in the na- 
tion that imposes its own public 
housing income ceilings, proponents 
of the program tried without success 
to get income limits boosted so that 
they would fall more closely in line 
with federal regulations 
JouRNAL, page 174) 


(see May 


In Maine, after making it possi- 
ble for public housing to be con- 
structed in redevelopment project 
areas, the legislature bit bait offered 
by private housing interests and 
made it a requirement that each 
public housing proposal be put to 
referendum test. 


In Connecticut, a new public 
housing law makes it a requirement 
to hold a public hearing concerning 
the site of any proposed project. 


Other public housing measures: 
1) Possibly as a result of feuds that 
have been developing in some areas 
of Connectich?\over welfare rents, 
the state legislature has made pub- 
lic housing rents uniform for persons 
having the same amount of income, 
irrespective of source of such in- 
come. (2) In loridg, the legisla- 
ture has abolished the existing 
board of commissioners of the Key 
West housing authority, effective in 
November, with the city mayor to 
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THE SCORE ON ENABLING LEGISLATION , Sv 7*TE 


Redevelopment and/or Renewal 
V———_—_—_—_—_ $$ 
Idaho, Mississippi, Louisiana, Montana, New Mex- 


Included as having redevelopment-renewal enabling laws are a 
few states whose legislation has limited applicability 
see July JouRNAL, page 239; Florida see above). Among the hold- 
Utah tried 
Mexico, particularly, should be counted on 
to try, try again: Louisiana is listed here because an old redevel- 
opment law has been declared inoperative. 


and 


Public Housing 
COE 


Iowa, Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming 


Only 1957 public housing newcomer is Kansas 


(e.g., Maine 


this vear for renewal 
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name a new five-man board. (3 
By action of the state legislature 


there has been created in Mont. 


gomery County. Maryland, a reve- 
nue authority which, among othe: 
things, is authorized to construct 
public housing projects. The new 
agency is empowered to condemn 
properties for this purpose and to 
borrow from, or accept grants from. 
federal and state agencies, (3) The 
Massachusetts legislature approved a 
resolution calling for a study pertain- 
ing to state assistance to communi- 
ties for the construction of low-rent 
housing, as well as for the planning 
phase of redevelopment projects. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 

“Tn Oregon, a unique bill that 
would have permitted direct state 
loans to house-shopping middle-in- 
come families was smothered by pri- 
vate lending institutions. Lenders in 
the state, however, do not seem to 
object to the state’s existing direct 
lending program, applicable only to 
veterans which recently was liberal- 
ized (see July JouRNAL, page 241). 


California’s program of loans to 
veterans for home and farm pur- 
chases also has undergone some re- 
vamping. Last fall, voters okeyed 
a 500 million dollar bond issue to 
expand what apparently has always 
been a pet program since its start 
in 1921. Then this spring, the legis- 
lature voted to raise the maximum 
interest rate from 4 to 5 per cent 
(loans have been pegged by the ad- 
ministrative agency at 3 per cent— 
but a raise to a 3% rate has been 
proposed). Another legislative 
change this year: a boost from $13,- 





500 to $15,000 in maximum loan’ 


amount to a veteran who owns his 
own lot. 


New Jersey's hopes for alleviating 
middle-income housing problems got 
some major setbacks. Reported 
House © Home magazine in Au- 
gust: “For the second year in a 
row, realtors apparently have won 
a fight against middle-income hous- 
ing in New Jersey.” Among bills 
squelched by realtors were measures 
(1) calling for a referendum on a 
100 million dollar bond issue to 
finance such housing; (2) defining 
persons who might qualify for state- 
aided middle-income housing, How- 
ever, the legislature did approve 
changes in the state’s limited-divi- 
dend housing corporations law that 
Continued column two, page 290) 
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TALK OF SELLING PROJECTS IN 
GARY, LOS ANGELES, BUFFALO 
—Public_ housing sell-out talk has 
been in the air in Gary, Indiana; 


Los Angeles; and Buffalo. It’s just 
about a sure thing that the Gary 
housing authority will put a low-rent 
project up for sale to private investors 
this fall; in Los Angeles and in Buf- 
falo action isn’t so certain but the 
city council of each of these cities has 
been considering putting a_ public 
project on the sale block. 


Gary. The Public Housing Admin- 
istration has approved the Gary city 
council’s request for permission to 
put a “For Sale” sign on a low-rent 
project constructed 15 years ago un- 
der the United States Housing Act of 
1937. The 165-unit USHA project, 
known as Duneland Village, is in a 
neighborhood that has been described 
as one occupied predominantly by 
families of Polish origin. 

Plans of the local housing author- 
ity are to put the project up for sale 
this fall, possibly in November. The 
authority reports it has a list of some 
390 investors who may be interested 
in bidding. It is expected that the 
purchaser will convert the property 
to use as middle-income rental hous- 
ing. Plans for low-income tenants 
now occupying the project are not 
yet known. 

In addition to Duneland Village. 
the Gary authority operates four 
projects, totalling around 1100 units. 


Los Angeles. Project that may be 
put up for sale in Los Angeles is the 
448-unit Normont Terrace develop- 
ment, which the federal government 
turned over to local ownership under 
terms of the housing act of 1950. 
The city council is now considering 
whether or not to take steps toward 
selling the project. 

The Los Angeles housing authority 
has already sold another project that 
had been similarly turned over to city 
ownership—the 600-unit Channel 
Heights development. Channel 
Heights was constructed at a cost to 
the government of some 3.5 million 
dollars and was turned over to the 
city in 1950. The housing authority 
subsequently tried — but unsuccess- 
fully—to get federal money for fixing 
it up. Denied funds for improve- 
ments, the city requested that PHA 
take back the project. When again 


PHA said “no soap,” sales plans went 
forward. 


Buffalo. Under study by the Buf- 
falo city council has been a resolu- 
tion, introduced March 5, calling for 
the sale of the Kensington Heights 
project — a 271-unit state-aided de 
velopment now in final stages of con- 
struction. Reason for the resolution 
according to the councilman who in- 
troduced it: “Public housing is de- 
pression housing and consequently 
not necessary in these good times . 

The proposed resolution came on 
the heels of a report issued by the 
Buffalo Housing Authority that 
showed that vacancies did exist in 
public housing projects. The Buffalo 
situation goes something like this: 
the authority has in operation some 
5100 units; it has under construction 
another 1724 units; and there have 
been periods when vacancies in proj- 
ects have been higher than is normal. 
But as the authority—which has en- 
couraged investigation into the need 
for public housing—has pointed out, 
the whole program has been devel- 
oped with an eye toward providing 
housing for families displaced as re- 
development, code enforcement, and 
highway construction programs pro- 
GTess, 

In commenting on the proposed 
resolution in the May issue of The 
Planner, the Buffalo and Erie County 
Planning took this 
stand: “The executive committee ef 
BECPA has carefully considered 
[the] proposal, and has concluded 
that it would be inadvisable to sel! 
Kensington Heights project at this 
time. If our urban renewal program 
gets under way this year as everyone 
hopes it will, a supply of decent hous- 
ing for displaced families will be an 
absolute necessity. Buffalo can_ ill 
afford to lose this slight advantag« 
thac it now has.” 


Commission 


At last report the resolution had 
not yet emerged from councilmani 
committees 


SAN DIEGO. Gers ITS FIRST 
LOCAL HOUSING PROGRAM GOING 
Signs are, that as far as housing 
goes, San Diego has left behind its 
reputation as a federal city—— a rep- 
utation born of World War II davs 
when the 


community absorbed 
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thousands of units of. Lanham Act 


housing. Reason: the city has 
launched its first locally-sparked 


Here are some of the quick results: 
(1) establishment by the city of an 
is ion; 2 
federal recognition of the local pro- 
gram; (3) a campaign already well 
under way to rally citizenry to the 
cause of better housing. 


urban renewal co 


The commission. The urban re- 
newal commission, set up a few 
months ago, is the first local housing 
agency ever to have been established 
in San Diego. Named to head the 


agency as director is Kimball Moore, 
an oldtime public houser who, be- 


fore his retirement from the field 
in 1955, had served for many years 
with the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration’s Pacific Southwest regional 
office, much of the time as a man- 
agement officer in San Diego. An- 
other oldtimer recruited for the 
renewal agency is_B. M. Pettit, a 
former executive director and con- 
sultant of the New Haven housing 
authority, who is one of the agency's 
commissioners. 


Federal recognition. April was a 
big month for passing milestones in 
San Diego’s renewal efforts: (1) the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
announced approval of the city’s 
“workable program; (2) the Urban 
Renewal Administration approved 
a Section 701 planning assistance 
erant in the amount of $50,000 to 
enable the county planning commis- 
sion to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for that part of the county 
where more than 90 per cent of 
its population is located. 


Citizens. A citizens group—known 
as the Build San Diego Better Com- 
mittee--has been actively at work 
in getting support for neighborhood 
conservation programs. The group 
has also been working with city of- 
ficials on a housing survey. 


CHICAGOANS OKEY CONSERVATION, 
REDEVELOPMENT BOND ISSUES 


Chicago voters in June approved 
a state” of city and county bond 
issues totalling some 200 million 
dollars. Included in bond 
okeyed for city operations were a 
total of 20 million dollars for contin- 
uation and expansion of_ community 


issues 


eanservation and redevelopment op- 
erations. : 


Voter approval paved the way 
for issuance of 10 million dollars in 
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bonds to finance work of the Land 
Clearance Commission, which.as of 
the beginning of the year, had ear- 
marked all but 1.9 million dollars 
of funds then available for projects 
already under way (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 167). The commission 
now has more than 15 projects 
either under planning or further 
advanced and, when completed, 
these projects will yield a total of 
around 700 acres in new residential, 
commercial, and industrial neighbor- 
hoods. 

Hope is that the second 10 mil- 
lion dollar bond issue approved for 
community conservation will make 
it possible to let neighborhoods other 
then the four already designated for 
conservation in on the program. 
Neighborhoods already officially des- 
ignated for preservation include 
those known as Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood, Englewood, Lincoln Park, and 
the Near West Side (see February 
JOURNAL, page 56 

Among other items included in 
the June election having either a 
direct or indirect link with urban 
renewal are: parks for conservation 
areas, | million dollars; street light- 
ing, 15 million dollars; playgrounds 
and recreation, 6 million dollars; 
transit facilities, 10 million dollars. 


SONTRA COSTA REALTORS LOSE IN 
IT TO BL PUBLIC HOUSING 

“You fellows~are all wrone and 
the public housing election was all 
right.” 

That, in effect, is what a Cali- 
fornia court told members of the 
West Contra Costa realtors board, 
who, after losing a public housing 
referendum bout, cried “foul” and 
asked the court to declare a techni- 
cal knockout on a proposed project. 

What happened was this. Last 
year a proposal for construction of 
a low-rent project in what is known 
as North Richmond was put to bal- 
lot test. Because the town in which 
the project was to be constructed is 
unincorporated, it was the county 
board of supervisors who announced 





and set up procedures for the elec- 
tion. At this stage of the game 
there were no complaints from the 
Contra Costa realty boys. 

Public housing won, however, by 
a vote of 278-106. It was then that 
the realtors let loose. Refusing to 
give in to public opinion, as evi- 
denced in the election results, they 


Staiain ama “filed suit against the Contra Costa 


County housing authority, charging 
irregularities in election procedures. 





The aim: to stop construction of 
the project. 

The case was heard in the su- 
perior court of the state of Cali- 
fornia in and for the county of Con- 
tra Costa. In a memorandum of 
decision issued March 6, Judge Hugh 
Donovan said this: “In the opinion 
of the court there was substantial 
compliance with the law in the hold- 
ing of the election to establish a 
low-rent housing project in the 
‘town’ of North Richmond.” 

Among gripes upon which the 
realtors had pinned their case was 
the matter of the boundaries of the 
election area—the fact that it con- 
tained uninhabited land: the fact 
that there is no specific mapping out 
of the area known as North Rich- 
mond. They also questioned the 
fact that the county board had the 
say-so in the whole election. 

Said the court in answer: “Much 
is left to the [county] board of su- 
pervisors, of necessity, in fixing the 
boundaries of an 
town. 


unincorporated 
a court should not inter- 
fere in the exercise of this function 
unless it can be shown there was an 
abuse of discretion, bad faith, or 
unreasonable and arbitrary action.” 

And, said the judge, “an inclu- 
sion of some uninhabited area in 
the voting precincts, cannot, afte: 
an election has taken place, be used 
to impeach on that ground alone.” 
He continued: “Although the elec- 
tion area. included some unin- 
habited areas. . . they are con- 
tiguous and constitute ‘fringes’ of 
the inhabited area. The section re- 
ferred to as ‘North Richmond’ has 
been well known to many residents 
of this county for many years, and 
to those residents it would be readily 
identifiable.” The county board 
acted fairly in outlining the town 
boundaries for purposes of the elec- 
tion, the judge indicated. 


THREE CITIES GET MACHINERY 
IN GEAR FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
Three more cities have given ofh- 
cial recognition to the need for co- 
ordinating the urban renewal_job. 
The cities are Atk Ov} e 
and Cleveland—each of which has 
recentty enacted an ordinance setting 
up either a whole special department 
or a position within the framework 
of city government, basic purpose 
of which is to tie together the work 
of all agencies having to do with 
the over-all city rebuilding job. 
Atlanta—Following up the sign of 
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public approval of renewal evidenc- 
ed in an April bond issue vote (see 
May JourNaL, page 167), the At- 
lanta city council in July enacted an 
ordinance creating a new city de- 
partment that, it is hoped, will set 
local city rebuilding plans to moving 
at full speed. 

Designated the Department of Ur- 
ban Renewal, the new agency is to 
be headed by an $841 1-a-year direc- 
tor who will be appointed by the 
mayor. The department will be ex- 
pected to tie together the work of 
the local housing authority—pre- 
viously designated the “working” re- 
newal agency—and other city, coun: 
ty, state, and federal agencies involv- 
ed in the program. Operating under 
the general supervision of the mayor 
and the board of aldermen, the ur- 
ban renewal department will deter- 
mine renewal requirements of the 
city and the ways and means for 
their accomplishment. It will pro- 
mote and facilitate coordination and 
development of renewal plans and 
it will coordinate capital improve- 
ments with renewal plans. 


Providence—When the city of 
Providence last year enacted a min- 
imum standards housing ordinance, 
the new law included provisions for 
establishing the position of a housing 
coordinator. Since then, in recogni- 
tion of a broadened concept of 
responsibilities, the ordinance has 
been amended to call for an urban 
renewal coordinator, rather than a 
housing coordinator. 

Like the Atlanta renewal director, 
Providence’s renewal coordinator is 
appointed by the mayor. The Provi- 
dence coordinator generally over-sees 
the work of the city’s division of 
minimum housing (code enforce- 
ment agency) and, in addition, is 
authorized to secure the cooperation 
and assistance needed from other 
municipal departments to tie to- 
gether all phases of a full-scale ur- 
ban renewal program that would 
include rehabilitation, conservation, 
and land clearance. 


Cleveland—Enacted in Cleveland 
was a measure providing for the 
creation of a new city Department 
of Urban Renewal and Housing. 
Headed by a cabinet-rank director, 
the new agency brings together the 
operations of the former housing 
division, air and stream pollution 
division, and the city urban renewal 
agency. The ordinance also sets up 
a special advisory board to serve the 
(Continued column one, page 278) 
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HOUSING PASSES TEST IN MISSISSIPPI 

Public housing was put to the test in Mississippi. And the pro- 
gram came through with flying colors. 

These happy results grew out of an unhappy situation: the nega- 
tive reaction of some members of the _Natcfez board of aldermen 
to the idea of public housing for their . To get the facts 
straight, a group of local officials and lawmakers set off late last 
year to study public housing in 12 of the around 30 communities 
in the state that have it. In each community the study group poured 
through housing authority records, chatted with housing authority 
personnel, investigated housing authority projects—all to find out 
what working experience has been. In each community they also 
talked to public housing tenants and to both friends and foes of 
the program in the community-at-large—all to get a clear picture 
of the “what” and the “why” of reaction to public housing 

What the investigators found out was that in Mississippi th: 
low-rent program has a shining record. Public housing, they said, 
looks good and operates smoothly. And the team turned up evidenc« 
that showed that as far as Mississippians go-—if they know about 
the program and have no particular business interest that is in 
conflict with it they usually like it. 

Though the study teams’ findings failed to turn the trick of getting 
low-rent housing for Natchez, the Natchez Democrat in January 
published in full the investigator’s report and, in so doing, could 
not but help to solidify public understanding of, and appreciation 
for, the program. Some sample quotes from findings appear below 


Program Experience 


On occupancy" All projects were filled to capacity from shortly 
after they were constructed with the exception of Brookhaven, 
where they have a 100 per cent occupancy in the white project 
and a 90 per cent occupancy in the colored project. In all of the 
cities except Brookhaven there was a substantial waiting list. In 
Meridian, there were 1400 applicants on the waiting list for oc- 
cupancy. 


On the physical appearance of projects “We found that projects 
which we visited were well maintained, clean and attractive, and 
invariably looked better than surrounding areas. 


On rent collection—*Loss through failure to collect rentals in all 
of the projects was negligible, ranging from no collection losses in 
Clarksdale to losses amounting to approximately $100 per year in 
Yazoo City and Meridian. In some cases a small penalty is exacted 
for late payments and, in Yazoo City, these penalty payments ex- 
ceeded the total loss from bad debts.” 


Citizen Reaction 


“Generally, we found the attitudes of the citizens 
of the communities which we visited overwhelmingly favorable to 


In general 


public housing. In most instances, where we discussed the matter 
with persons known to be opposed to public housing, we found them 
to be satisfied that the projects were serving a useful purpose 
Among this group, basic fear seemed to be that public housing 
might be carried to extremes.” 


The opposition—In making our survey, we consulted with civic 
leaders and various citizens in all of the communities which we 
visited, and we found that the opposition to public housing falls 
generally in three classes: (1) those who are opposed to govern- 
ment subsidies as a matter of principle; (2 
standard property; and (3 
of the community.” 


those who own sub- 
in some, but not all cases, the realtors 
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agency, which is to be made up of 
both private citizens and city off- 
cials. 


_) DESEGREGATION CASE DECIDED IN 
/ “FAVOR OF SAVANNAH 


AUTHORITY 
A federal court in’ July ruled 
against a Negro woman who claimed 
she was denied a unit in a white-oc- 
cupied low-rent project operated by 
the Savannah housing authority. 
Judge Frank Scarlett of the United 
States district court for the southern 
district of Georgia made the decision 
on technical grounds and did not 
rule on whether the authority had 
the right to operate projects exclu- 
sively for white or Negro occupancy. 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
originally filed the suit in 1954 in 
behalf of 18 plaintiffs (Prince Hey- 
ward, et al) against the housing 
authority and the regional office of 
the Public Housing Administration. 
It was said by the Savannah Press 
that the NAACP considered the 
case a key one in its efforts to end 
segregation in public housing. 

The suits against both the au- 
thority and the PHA office were dis- 
missed upon earlier hearing. How- 
ever, plaintiffs carried the case to 
the fifth circuit court of appeals, 
which reinstated the suit against 
the housing authority, while letting 
drop that against PHA. 

In a surprise action in May, 
NAACP lawyers who were handling 
the case scratched from the list of 
plaintiffs all but the name of Queen 
Cohn, who described herself as a 
wife and mother. These were Mrs. 
Cohn’s claims: (1) thai she had 
‘been evicted from her home when 
the Savannah housing authority was 
preparing to clear a site for the 
Fred Wessels low-rent project and 
(2) that when she later applied for 
admission to the project, she was 
‘turned down on the basis of her 
‘race. She asked $5000 in damages, 
an injunction against the authority 
and PHA, and that separate housing 
for white and Negro persons be de- 
clared illegal. 

Both parties in the case agreed 
to a non-jury trial and in mid-May 
Judge Scarlett listened for two days 
to the testimony of witnesses. Heard 
from were such people as the rental 
officer who was said to have turned 
down Mrs. Cohn’s request for a 
unit (the officer maintained she had 
never applied) ; A. W. Hanson, di- 
rector of PHA’s Atlanta office, who 
explained that the federal housing 
agencies allow authorities to set up 
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Prepared by 


MORRIS 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


4 
SELLING CONDEMNED PROPERTY AS 
INCOME TAX DODGE RULED OUT 

Under Section 1033 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, cer- 
tain gains are not recognized for 
the purpose of taxation. The types 
of gains not recognized are those 
resulting from involuntary conver- 
sions arising from such events as 
the destruction of the property or 
its requisition or condemnation for 
public purposes. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service was asked for advice 
in a case where a taxpayer owned 
some rental property. Due to orders 
from building, fire, and health in- 
spectors, extensive repairs were re- 
quired on the property. If the owner 
did not comply with these orders, 
the property would be condemned 
as unfit for human habitation and 
the owner would be subject to crim- 
inal prosecution for violation of the 
local housing ordinance. To avoid 
meeting the requirements of the in- 
spectors, the taxpayer proposed sell- 
ing this property and purchasing 
other types of property. His ques- 
tion as to whether the gains resulting 
from the sale of this property would 
be nontaxable to him because the 
property was being sold as a re- 
sult of 


condemnation or threat of 


their own racial policies; and W. H. 
Stillwell, executive director of the 
housing authority, The judge then 
called a recess, to allow for the 
study of evidence. 

The judgment was issued July 
9. Completely dodging the issue of 
whether or not the housing authority 
had the right to operate separate 
projects for white persons and Ne- 
groes, Judge Scarlett based his de- 
cision against Queen Cohn (1) on 
the technicality that her home had 
actually stood across the street from 
the spot where the project buildings 
now stand and (2) on the basis of 
sworn statements from rental offi- 
cers that Queen Cohn had never 
applied for a unit (said the judge, 
“plaintiff herself was vague as to 
whom she made such application” 


condemnation. In July 1957 (by 
Revenue Ruling 57-314), the In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruled that 
the word “condemnation” as used 


1033 of the code refers 
to the process by which private 
property is taken for public use 
without the consent of the property 
owner but upon the award and 
payment of just compensation. The 
ruling goes on to say that such a 
term does not include a condem- 
nation of rental property by a public 
authority on the ground that struc- 
ural defects and sanitary deficiencies 
make the property unfit for hyman 
habitation. 2 


in Section 


~v 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S CONTRACT ~ 
HELD INVALID BY TOP COURT 

A case that will interest all local 
housing authority personnel, partic- 
ularly executive directors, is Mit- 
chell v. Chester Housing Authority, 
decided on June 6, 1957 by the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania. Mit- 
chell, a long-term executive director 
of the Chester housing authority, 
working on a month-to-month basis. 
was given a five-year contract as 
secretary and executive director of 
the authority by a four-to-one vote 
of the members. The authority is 
composed of five members, two of 


Hence, said he: ‘Plaintiff has failed 
to prove that she made an applica- 
tion for admission to the Fred Wes- 
sels Homes, or any other public 
housing project. Plaintiff also has 
failed to prove that either” the au- 


thority or PHA have refused “any 
preferential rights of occupancy 
under the Housing Act, or that 


as a matter of law she was entitled 
to a statutory preference.” 

The Savannah Press, while declar- 
ing the judge’s decision to be “an 


eminently correct and wise one,” 
editorially admitted that the real 
issues in the case had not been 
passed on. Said the paper: the 


right to maintain separate housing 
facilities for whites and Negroes. 
we fear, will ultimately have to be 
faced.” 
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whom are appointed by the mayor 
and three by the governor, on stag- 
gered terms. Some four months afte 
the contract, two new members were 
appointed by the newly elected gov- 
ernor to replace two whom he had 
removed. The reconstituted board 
declared the contract void and later 
adopted a resolution dispensing with 
the services of Mitchell. 

Mitchell thereupon went to court 
and the trial court found for him 
in the sum of $51,365, $45,000 for 
the loss of salary for the four and 
one-half years the contract was still 
to run and $6365 as the amount 
that the authority would have been 
paying for Mitchell’s retirement in- 
surance policy. The authority filed 
exceptions; argument was held be- 
fore the court; and the trial judge's 
verdict was affirmed. There then 
followed the appeal to the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, which revers- 
ed the lower court and entered judg- 
ment for the authority. The reason- 
ing of Pennsylvania’s highest court 
was, in effect, that the executive 
director’s functions were necessarily 
confidential and intimate; that the 
local authority was a “public body :” 
and that an employment contract 
with the person having such duties 
was not enforceable when its dura- 
tion extended beyond the term of 
office of those who appointed him. 
“There is no doubt,” said the court, 
“that this contract purported to, and 
indeed the circumstances of its exe- 
cution compel the conclusion that 
its very intent was to bind the suc- 
cessors of the membership of the 
authority which executed the agree- 
ment.” The court went on to say: 
“The fact that this contract was 
executed by a majority of one polit- 
ical make-up within a few days 
after it became certain that a gover- 
nor of a different political hue would 
soon take office, can hardly be 
viewed as a mere coincidence. But 
conceding that political considera- 
tions may have been present in both 
the execution of the contract in 
question and the subsequent abroga- 
tion thereof, nevertheless the situa- 
tion here presented must be consid- 
ered in light of the broad and 
overriding principle that subordi- 
nates in public agencies should be 
directly responsive to the policies 
of public officials duly elected by 
the voters of the Commonwealth. 
His relationship to the authority 
was so close and so confidential that 
it may be said that, for most pur- 
poses, he was in fact the Chester 
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Housing Authority in action. And 
insofar as the authority acted in 
a governmental capacity, it acted 
generally at the suggestion of, and 
of necessity through its secretary and 
executive director. It is, of course, 
true that it acted through him in 
its business capacity, too, but that 
does not take this contract out of the 
operation of the rule. The obvious 
purpose of the rule is to permit a 
newly appointed governmental body 
to function freely on behalf of the 
public and in response to the gov- 
ernmental power or body politic by 
which it was appointed or elected, 
unhampered by the policies of the 
predecessors who have since been 
replaced by the appointing or elect- 
ing power. To permit the outgoing 
body to ‘hamstring’ its succcessors 
by imposing upon them a_ policy- 
implementing and, to some extent, 
policy-making machinery, which is 
not attuned to the new body or its 
policies, would be to most effectively 
circumvent the rule.” 

So Mitchell’s contract was held 
unenforceable as running counter to 
public policy. 


U.S. COMPTROLLER GENERAL HOLDS 
Gi LIABLE FOR DEFAULTED VA LOAN 
A California veteran defaulted on 


a housing loan that the,Veterans — 


Administration had guaranteed. The 
found the 
veteran indebted to the United 
States in the amount of some $3400, 
plus interest, by reason of his de- 
fault. The veteran’s attorney con- 
cluded, in communications to the 
comptroller general of the United 
States, that since California law pro- 
vides that there shall be no deficiency 
judgment after foreclosure of a pur- 
chase money mortgage, the govern- 
ment’s claim that the veteran was 
indebted by the amount of the de- 
fault was invalid. 

On June 3, 1957 the comptrolle: 
general of the United States ruled 
(B-131150) that the indebtedness 
was not founded upon a deficiency 
judgment but by reason of the loan 
guaranty payment made by the Vet- 
erans Administration as a result of 
the veteran’s default. This conclusion 
of the comptroller general was based 
not only on the Veterans Adminis- 
trator’s common-law right of indem- 
nity but on the Serviceman’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, which pro- 
vided, in part: 

“Any amounts paid by the Admin- 
istrator on account of the liabilities 
of any veteran guaranteed or in- 


sured under the provisions of the 
act shall constitute a debt owing to 
the United States by such veteran.” 


_ZOQNE CHANGE OKEY NOT IMPLICIT 


JN-APPROVAL-OF-HOUSING SITE 

A lot of interesting questions were 
involved in Passaic Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., et al. v. Housing 
Authority of the City of Passaic, et 
al, decided early in June 1957 by 
the appellate division of New Jersey's 
superior court. What the court was 
faced with was an action by the 
plaintiffs to restrain the 
housing authority and the 
board of commissioners from pro- 
ceeding with a low-rent public _hous- 
ing project and to restrain the 
commissioners, Passaic board of ad- 
justment, and the Passaic planning 
board from approving amendments 


Passa 


Passaic 


or variances to accommodate that 
project. The only fact of significance 
here is that the proposed project 
was to be located in a light indus- 
tnal zone, in which the zoning ordi- 
nance and the master plan prohibit- 
ed dwellings. 

Disposing of the case on affidavits 
from the parties, the court held: 

1_-That there was no “palpable 


abuse of 


discretion” by the local 


authority. 

2——That the law does not require 
a project to be on a slum site. 

3—That, under the law, a housing 
project is subject to a local zoning 
ordinance. 

+—That the planning board’s and 
board of commissioners’ actions ap- 
proving this project do not amount 
to a zoning amendment or a vari- 
ance; that “there must be 
action on the part of the appropriate 
municipal body or bodies, directed 
toward the matter of zoning and 
fixing the scope and terms of the 
zoning changes deemed to be ap- 
propriate ;” that this is true despite 
the cooperation agreement with the 
housing authority. 

5—That although the project 
would violate the master plan, the 
New Jersey law 


some 


does not require 
adherence to the master plan. 

6—That the state law provides 
adequate standards as to whether 
or not new dwellings are to be con- 
structed, and where. 

7—That the provision of the state 
law authorizing the authority to 
“comply with any conditions which 
the federal government may have 
attached to its financial aid of the 
project” is not involved in this liti- 
gation. 
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OMAHA'S METHOD 





OF "FIXIN ENTS" USTRATED 





ON OCCUPANCY FORM 

























































aes (Reverse e Side ) 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF OMAHA Unit No.....540....No. BRS...3. 7 
APPLICATION FOR CONTINUED OCCUPANCY Initial Occup. Date....2=l2=52 Section VIII ELIGIBILITY DETERMINATION 
Initial Income... - 2308 COMING YEAR lo, 
— ming Smee JERR Comyn 4 ERK 
Neb 1-2 . 
Project No..."©°. +: _ Section I Initial Rent__.. 39e00 : Net Income $ 4S $ $ 
HEAD OF comme ks L.3 
FAMILY... Thomas. Davidson | Deductions for Eligibility | 
| pe er | = Disability and Death Benefit $ $ $ 
Address........4722. North 20un Aves Date Effective pee N ne of Minor $ $ ; 
in of Cialieens je | ion for Minors $ LL2 $ iS 
> fissouri i $ : $ 
Place of Birth....d rene, Missour. [Net Income $ Pia $ Total Delerten $ penne . $ 
_ Race... nite... Phone.......lione | Rent 3.424 $ casei a $ . 
7 Y COMPOSITION: ion 1 lacome Limit Applicable to family $ YAR $ $ 
nawe | acvanon | mmm oare | sex | ace | ““Nomean” | Rho status : . . Sa laeiaeeidaaes 
Breas 2a | | - Section IX. RESULTS OF REEXAMINATIO , 
i 
s HEAD | 6-20-06 }_M 1 50 | 508-07-5497 yues UF. 
Ogre . a etna —EELVCE A. Action Required (Leave Blank If No Action Is Required) : Dat 
2.|Gerine (Woodhall) | Wife F133 Housewife 
_3. |Robert_ Penisky st phSon | y u Kel . 1. Change unit size frorr dl 4 BR * 
— ™ a4 = <= 
Vonna |Dtr 8-4, 7 Kellom 2nd » Char ent from $ é to $ 47 $ F 4 s7 
- | ellom 2nd tej Li ge non [vom Minis od F7 2 a ee 
8. {lary |Dtr ~19-51 F 6 Kellom ist $ 
¢|Patricia |Dtr 24-52 F 4 $ 
7, |Shelia [Dtr__|6-2%5, | § 
@ |Thomas Jrs {Son we B55 x — ; 
2! MA bt tf Mh o2. -| —phaaecel ara age oe 
10.| <ertertahntetat rp (ple oo ae nen RE Regula ang 
iu | 
Section III Anticipated changes in famil DOSitio Leni ‘ /, le 
. P ges i mily composition eet Se AAPA 4 thheeZ 
Family of Veteran or Serviceman: Yes] No(@ “C” Number aa 
Citizen of U.S. Yes(@ No[) Membership in Subversive Organization: Certificate Signed Yes No [9 Dat 3-5 -F 77 
Section IV. EMPLOYMENT AND OTHER INCOME: List all persons —_—aee B. Certification: 
receiving income during past 12 months VERIFICATION OF INCOME 
ecome NAME AND ADORESS OF | nas] nave =~ = 
nol _BMPLOVER'OR OTMER SOURCE hed | ro oreay [pAcrues, | Comme eee — pare ave 
‘ F , ly | | $2 #21 /Se & a / 
L\2 Ot. | 7S7 | __|solwen des) svg golsveeds \s 
s nelhgible Oni R 
PER & As 4 
. | ls : -$ +2 1s : a yw G Hl EXCCUTIVE D:.ECTOR Tel 
|__| PER s s + . } 
| | 
+ + | PER s {s s s 
| s 
+ 1 PER s + is $s 
| e . , MAKE COMPUTATIONS HERE 
Section V. ALLOWABLE DEDUCTIONS TOTAL p a be " 
. : come 
4 be 
«casee] SPECIAL DETAILS IF ANY | “vean® — ee 1640. 4b 40. t SUMMARY FOR YEAR ENDING_A7-.7/- > & SUMMARY FOR YEAR ENDING 
no. | ne s $4 s an* 5 
4 | ae 4 4 4 InCOme Rent ImCOmE RENT 
A | aeaced lbs + 7s \s \$ way P _ 
= a . come | Syeye| ‘yeas 1. Estimated Annual Net $24.22. $722 1. Estimated Annual Net $ 8 
s s ls A a s $ 5 2. Verified Annual Net 82770 3 S04 2. Verified Annual Net $ ' 
t —} + csi é2a| £20 . : gee 
\s 6 ls weowe | ¢ " * 2 3. Difference s_72é4f 3_Z, 3. Difference : 3 
lane . | Yom ment | $2 es 
+8 |s \s | 3726! 7 T T 4. Allowance Ss 300 $ 60 4. Allowance ‘7 300 $ &) 
a RENT s as ss s , 
icececietesanit ls ls ds 62° 67/1 + Chg Tenant Ohare Tenant 
Section VII. NET ASSETS: DETERMINATIONS If line 3 is $60 or less enter “0") s_Za2 If line 3 is $60 or less enter “O’ 
—_—_—— — - Net Assets 6. Estimated (Same as 6. Estimated (5 = 
‘ 7 , = 4 = it ame as 
A. Type STO Perel... $00. Zarumehnheen@O\ | Amount $.. Se. line #1 8342 $243a line #1 $ 
, 2. Eligible: Yes @ No [ 7. Actual Rent Charged a 7. Actual Rent Charged 
B. Estimated Value, $. e wad (From Ledger Card) 825 From Ledger Card Q 
The above information ts true and correct to the best of my knowledge | thorough ret 
het cay eivapepentticn ‘of family composition or tamily income or any failure to re; — = 3. Due 
Mapageneet aay torminch the lease Seno ant ccd ous Ean. "V'igre ao chtecten to" } Overpaid taZ Overpaid $ 
made to verity these fasts | ee Gin 
2 , \ = " 9, Net BMP adj. ticket NoDAS tLe 9. Net cae” adj. ticket No__ 
Tenants Macactt A jtesdleaal! Dare 2-5 -F-9..... Witness DPucice— gies ateciiaatia 7 ££— * Credit *4i- ticket : 
Tenant Date Witness ‘ V7 , 4 
Signed Attida, O Dradleg vareFL "57 Signed D 
Tenant eae _ Date Witness _ if, Dee FS 7 Sign ors ee 
Edward M. Ourey, Executive Di- the tenant is showed to owe $12. tion of rent changes and retroactive 
rector oO using Authority of However, as the form shows, the charges. We are hoping that some- 


the City of Omaha, sent the Jour- 
NAL the above “Applica- 
tion for Continued Occupancy” with 
an explanation that the summary for 
the year on the reverse of the form 
He says: “Through its use 
the tenant is charged rent on his ac- 


a copy of 


is new, 


tual income for the year less $300 
($60 rent which we allow as a 
‘substantial change’ before adjust- 


ing rents.” 

Illustrating how the system works, 
Mr. Ouren entered a typical sum- 
mary on the form. He shows that a 
tenant's verified income 
the estimate by $368 (which trans- 
lates into $72 in rent). Allowing the 
“substantial change” figure of $300, 


exceeded 
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tenant’s rent had been adjusted by 
interim re-examinations during the 
year, so that he had actually been 
charged $27 more than the estimate. 
Thus, the re-examination resulted in 


a net credit to the tenant’s account 


of $15. This fact, Mr. Ouren re- 

ports, “made him very happy.” 
“We find the tenants generally 

are accepting this method deter- 


mining charges or credits that neces- 
sarily from re-examination of 
income,” Mr. QOuren comments. 
“We are all in hopes it will help 

reducing turnover, which is always 
greatest during the re-examination 
period and which we believe is due 
to the annoyance and dissatisfac- 


come 


al- 
not 


may have fixed rents, 
this would probably 
annual re-examinations. | 
that 
retroactive or otherwise. be 


day 
though 
eliminate 
would 
changes, 
made 
to work or quits work or receives in- 
from some other source.” 
Two additional points about the 
form: (1) Tenants receive copies of 
the adjustment tickets that reflect a 
charge or credit, which tickets show 


we 


suggest, however, no 
unless a secondary worker goes 


come 


the computations as they appear on 
the summary, thus providing them 
with figures for the year that can be 


When the above form is 
the authority will design 
two vears. 


verified. (2 
reprinted, 
it to cover 
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THE NAHRO 
_ PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








I have been rather disappointed 
in Our progress in working towards 
our membership goals this year. The 
NAHRO staff assures me that 640 
new individual members and a net 
increase of 50 agency members since 
December | of last year to August 15 
of this year is a good record. How- 
ever. we must all agree that these 


totals fall far short of the goals 
approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


In an effort to stimulate further 
interest, I wrote a personal letter 
about a month ago to every hous- 
ing authority and redevelopment 
agency with from 20 to 250 em- 
plovees and holding a NAHRO 
agency membership. Suggestions on 
how to form an employees associa- 
tion and other membership material 
were enclosed. The letter and the 
questionnaire are reproduced below. 

The Letter 

“Please read the enclosed question- 
naire, complete it today and mail it to 
me in the enclosed self-addressed en- 
velope, which requires no postage. 

“While you may have received some 
or all of the enclosed from your Regional 
President or Regional Membership Com- 
mittee, it wasn’t until just now that you 
told veur secretary you wouldn't receive 
any calls or callers until you had finished 
reading all of the enclosures—so that 


you could reply to our questionnaire 


today! 


“TI hope you'll take the time NOW to 
help me do a better job as YOUR pres- 
ident.” 


The Questionnaire 


COMMENTS REGARDING 
MEMBERSHIP MATERIAL 


IT STINKS! I threw 


~ incinerator. 


all of it in the 


It’s all right, but you've wasted your 
time and mine! I’m too busy for 


NAHRO work! 


Some pretty fair ideas, but we're 
too busy with vacations right now. 
Maybe we'll try out some of it year 
after next ? ? ? 

SAY, THAT’S NOT BAD STUFF! 
We'll try the employees’ association 
deal. I'll re-read the suggestions be- 
fore I start. 


August-September 1957 


[] We'll try to organize a NAHRO 
chapter. Please send material 


[] I'll even invite our commissioners to 
join. 

[) I'll even invite our commissioners to 
join, Here are their applications! 


_] I promise personally to solicit 
sustaining memberships 

realized 

means! 


I never before how much 


NAHRO 


_] I'm glad you wrote me, even though 
I'm not going to do anything about 
it. 


[) I'm glad you wrote me. We're going 
to move ahead with NAHRO! 


The Record 


Of the 132 authorities receiving 
this questionnaire, 35 revurned com- 
pleted questionnaires and six wrote 
me letters. Twelve promised to try 
to form an employees’ association 
Five promised to try to form a 
NAHRO chapter. Twelve promised 
to invite their commissioners to join 
Seven promised to personally solicit 
a total of some 20 sustaining mem- 
berships. Several with 100 per cent 
NAHRO 
praise of an employees’ association. | 
think you will understand that | 
found this response most encourag- 


ing. 


membership wrote — in 


Non-Agency Members 


I also wrote a similar letter to 18 
housing authorities of this same size 
that were not NAHRO agency mem- 
bers and enclosed an additional ques- 


tionnaire shown above. 


COMMENTS REGARDING 
MEMBERSHIP MATERIAL 
WE'RE NOT AN AGENCY MEMBER 

BECAUSE: 

] It costs too much 
We benefit anyway 
We're organizations 
We do all right by ourselves 
What has NAHRO ever done for us? 
Wi can't 
“Thev" loused 
tions at a 


to some extent 


against all 


all go to every meeting 


up our hotel reserva- 


regional national 
conference five 
NAHRO accomplish 
thing it sets out to do anyway 
None of my commissioners believe in 
organizations anyway. Not a one of 
them belong to any organization 
One time an auditor 
value of NAHRO 
was it a home 
Anyway, 


years ago 


doesn't every 


questioned the 
membership—or 
builder or a realtor? 
somebody did 
Here is an application for agency 

membership 

Here is our check too 

Bill us, please. 

I received only one response to 
this second questionnaire and th 
first item was checked. I hope that 
| offended no one with it, as the 
light might indicate. Ac- 
tually, I have heard every one of the 
above 


response 
reasons used for not taking 
out a NAHRO agency membership 

but I certainly had no inten- 
tion of offending even those who 
benefit from NAHRO without par- 
ticipating in the cost. 


Outstanding Work 


Outstanding membership activity 
by a few individual NAHRO mem- 


bers has been recognized in the 
JourNAL this year. Incidentally, 
FOUR individual members have 
produced so far this year a_ total 


oi 100 active memberships, 11 as- 
sociate memberships, seven sustain- 
ing memberships, three agency mem- 
berships, and the conversion of two 
associate memberships to a sustain- 
ing basis. 

Were you one of those four? Could 
you have done as well . . . if 
had tried? 


Knox 


you 


Banner, August 1957 












New England 





THE SCORE... 

Memberships enroHed from December 1, 1956—August 15, 1957 
_$ ‘\ £ . 

\. Individual 

Quota 169 1 


Middle Atlantic 154-\Quota 989 13—Quota 18 

North Central 163 uota 405 8—Quota 47 

Southeastern 75—Quta 400 18—Quota, wide open 
Southwest 114—Quota, 187 6—Quota 9 
Pacific Southwest +6—Quota 226 t—Quota 13 

Pacific Northwest 16—Quota 183 0—Quota 5 

Foreign 13 


Agency (Net gain) 
Quota 41 
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IN THE NAHRO REGIONS 


Here’s the last chapter in the series of Journal stories outlining the busy 
events that have taken place in the NAHRO regions this spring and summer. 
On this and the following pages are presented round-ups of the annual con- 


ferences of the Middle Atlantic, New England, and Pacific Northwest 


regional councils. 


‘Middle Atlantic 
- Regional 


“New Frontiers in Our Changing 
Communities’—theme of the an- 
nual conference of NAHRO’s Mid- 
dle Atlantic Regional Council, held 
June 3 and 4 in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey—attracted a large contingent 
of “outsiders,” as well as NAHRO 
members from throughout the re- 
gion, including Puerto Rico. Among 
“outsiders” were planners, private 
developers, architects, and public 
officials other than housing and re- 
development people—a fact that 
pleased Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr. of Baltimore, who also dropped 
in on the meeting. 

Appearing as a_ special guest, 
Mayor D’Alesandro told delegates 
he was encouraged to see so many 
housing and renewal officials work- 
ing out solutions to some “very dif- 
ficult problems.” But, said the 
mayor, “what pleases me more is 
the attraction your convention ap- 
pears to have been for representa- 
tives of municipal government in 
goodly numbers.” His attitude was 
a reflection of the Baltimore con- 
cept of urban renewal: a job that 
calls for cooperation from almost 
all city departments and one, in the 
mayor’s own words, which “requires 
strong and direct leadership by the 
mayor. if it is to be effective.” 

Urban renewal shared the spot- 
light with public housing at the 
meeting. Sessions were planned pri- 
marily to demonstrate how urban 
renewal programs can utilize public 








onrerence 


housing experience and how new 
concepts of urban redevelopment 
might be best implemented. 

However, there much 
concentration on specific operating 
problems in both public housing 
and renewal. On the public housing 
side, there were such sessions as 
“New Look at Rent-Income Re- 
lationship,” “Reduction of Liability 
Hazards,” and “Troubled and 
Troublesome Families,” as well as 
more general for commis- 
and maintenance people. 
Geared more toward urban renewal 
were such clinic for 
cities interested in initiating a pro- 
gram, a special session devoted to 
working out problems of the initial 
planning and another in 
which an attempt was made to an- 
swer the question “Do cities need 
consultants?” 


was also 


sessions 


sioners 


sessions as a 


Stages, 


A highlight of the conference was 
a Past Presidents’ Luncheon, at 
which NAHRO’s national president, 


Knox Banner, presented _ service 
certificates to the 11 past regional 
presidents. Those honored were: 


John Kervick, John Ihider, Joseph 
P. Sheridan, John MacGathan 
Bernard E. Loshbough, Clarence 
C. Klein (deceased), Kelsey Vol- 
ner, Oliver C. Winston, Louis Dan- 
zig, Gerald Carey, and Ellis Ash. 
Featured speaker at the luncheon 
was Lee Johnson, of the National 
Housing Conference, who spoke on 
the legislative picture. 


4S Rene i 


ee LS FOs 


5 
Asbury Park’s Mayor Shebell and 
Baltimore's Mayor D’Alesandro, Jr. 


The annual business meeting was 
combined with a luncheon on the 
concluding day of the conference, 
with Phillip Green, of the children’s 
bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as the fea- 
tured speaker. 

In addition to Lee Johnson and 
Phillip Green, other general session 
speakers included The Reverend 
James Keller, founder and director 
of the Christopher Movement, and 
Charles J. Horan, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency regional di- 
rector in New York City. 


The, Very Reverend Monsignor 
Leo A. Geary, commissioner of the 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 


thority, was elected president of the 
region at the business meeting, to 
succeed Ellis Ash, deputy director 
of the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency. Other new 
officers are Sidney M. Ruffin, chair- 
man of the Allegheny County Re- 
development Authority, vice-presi- 
dent; and Pascal T. Pappalardo, 
management representative of the 
New York State Division of Hous- 
ing, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to three-year terms on the 
executive committee were: Cesar 
Cordero Davila, Puerto Rico; Wil- 
liam Dies, Toronto; H. Robert Hen- 
drickson, Baltimore: Dudley 
Finch, Wilmington. 


and 


Middle Atlantic past presidents were honored at a luncheon. Pictured with NAHRO President Knox Banner 
(third from right) are these past presidents of the region: Ellis Ash, Oliver Winston, John MacGathan, Gerald 


Carey, and Louis Danzig. 


" 















Some of the dele gates to the Neu 


New England _ 


' Eneland Regional Council’s annual meeting gather on the 


Regional Conference 


“We can truthfully boast that it 
was one of the most successful that 
has ever been held in New England.” 

That’s the verdict delivered by 
Harland A. McPhetres. outgoing 
president of NAHRO’s New Eng- 
land 
gion’s annual conference, held June 
27-29 in the sedate resort setting of 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea. at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. along the 


Regional Council. on the re- 


Atlantic coast. Around 220 dele- 
gates were on hand for the event 
and, with wives, other guests, and 


exhibitors, total conference registra- 
tion was reported to have reached 
more than 300. 

Regional pride in Massachusetts’ 
pioneering in providing low-rent 
housing for the aged—see July 1953 
JOURNAL, page 235-——-made a session 
held June 29 one of the hit attrac- 
tions of the conference. Heading up 
a panel discussion dealing with th: 
ways and means for providing hous- 
ing for the elderly was Charles A 
Lawless, executive director of the 
Waltham housing authority—one of 
those that has a going project for 
the aged (see February 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 46). Others participat- 
ing were John E. Maloney, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board; William Koen, proj- 
ect planning chief of the Public 
Housing Administration’s New York 
office; Luther Small, executive di- 
rector of the Worcester authority: 
Irving Gerdy, regional economist for 
PHA: and Charles Canning. exec- 


ee 


utive director of the Framingham 


housing authority 

In addition to the matter of hous 
ing for the aged, big emphasis at 
the conference was on urban re- 
newal. A special urban renewal fea- 
ture was the showing of a film 
entitled Shadow, which 
was prepared by a Boston television 
station. The 
need for city 


City in a 
film underscores the 
rebuilding in the 
Boston area and describes 
in man-on-the-street terms what goes 
into the making of an 


newal program 


Greater 


urban re- 
The film has been 
scheduled for showing to delegates 
at NAHRO’s national conference. 
to be held in October in St. Louis 

Spotlight was also on renewal at 
a luncheon and afternoon session on 
June 28. Among specific topics dis- 
such items as reloc a- 


( ussed were 


housing legislation, housing 
and _ federal 
hand to do the talking were such 
personalities as Charles J. Horan 
regional director of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration in New York 
City; Daniel Shear, NAHRO’s as- 
sistant director and executive 
retary of the Association’s Redevel- 
opment Section; David Lutin, URA 
field representative. 


tion, 


goals, assistance. On 


sec- 


The conference was kept lively 
with an array of social events that 
included and 
June 27; cocktail party, annual ban- 
quet, and dancing on June 28; and, 


on the final day, an old-fashioned 


dinner dancing on 


resort lawn 


New England clambake. Speakers 
at the banquet were NAHRO Presi- 
dent Knox Banner and Elizabeth 
Wood, consultant to the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of 
New York City 


New officers of the region, elected 
at the annual business meeting June 
29, Wolfe of New 
Albert Palmer 
Boston, vice-president; Philip Tripp 
New Bedford, Dan 
Heffernan, Newly 


elected to executive 


are: Robert 
Haven, president; 
treasurer: and 
Bristol, secretary 
terms on the 
committee were: Fred Fitzsimmons, 
Taunton: John Ashton, Willimantic: 
Ralph Taylor, New Haven; George 
West Barrington: Don 
soston: William McCann 


‘Townsend. 
Graham. 


Dover 

At the Pacific Northu est Regional 
Council meeting (see page 284): 
Charles Slusser, Public Housing Ad- 


hands out 
to housing authority com- 
serve d jor 10 oT 


ministration commissioner, 
ce rtificale 
missioners who have 


more years. 
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Pacific Northwest 
nal Conference 


Regional Cc 


What has been styled the “mighty 
mite” of NAHRO’s regional coun- 
cils—the Pacific Northwest (mem- 
bership, 122)—drew headlines all 
out of proportion to its size, it was 
said, when on July 9 and 10 it held 


its annual conference in Seattle. 
One big reason: urban _ renewal 


talk, in a region that is just now 
awakening to the full potential of 
city rebuilding. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council used annual meeting time 
to team up with the University of 
Washington’s Institute of Govern- 
ment. Some 100 housing delegates 
(representing around 85 per cent of 
the region’s membership) were on 
hand to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to explore overlapping 
areas of interest with a cross section 
of other public officials and civic 
leaders. And the conference was 
generally agreed to have been one of 
the most rewarding ever to have 
been held in the region. 

Knox Banner, NAHRO’s nation- 
al president, who was making his 
first visit to the region, got right 
into the swing of things locally 
when at a joint luncheon meeting 
of institute people and regional con- 
ference delegates, he spoke on “New 
Horizons through Urban Renewal.” 
As one observer put it: “The sub- 
ject and the speaker couldn't have 
been better timed, for state enabling 
legislation for urban renewal was 
enacted only recently in Washing- 
ton [see May JourNAL, page 172] 
and in most Pacific Northwest com- 
munities it is still an untried tool.” 

Another first-timer in attendance 
at a Pacific Northwest conference 
was Charles Slusser, Public Housing 
Administration commissioner. It 
was Mr. Slusser who at the annual 
banquet did the honors in present- 
ing NAHRO citations to commis- 
sioners who had_ served housing 
authorities for 10 or more 
Mr. Slusser also spoke at a luncheon 
for commissioners and executive 
directors; participated in a coffee 
hour devoted to the informal ex- 
change of ideas; and made a tow 
of Seattle’s four low-income public 
housing projects. 

Not the least of the benefits of 
the conference, it was reported, was 
the emergence of a new apprecia- 


vears. 








; 


New officers of the region (see story). 


tion of NAHRO and what the Asso- 
ciation can mean in terms of more 
effective housing 
point brought home in part by 
President Banner. As one of the 
speakers at the banquet, Mr. Ban- 
ner emphasized that “NAHRO 
alone can serve to keep in proper 
view and in proper perspective the 
goals that we seek to achieve in 
the programs of low-rent public 
housing, slum clearance, and urban 
renewal.” 


programs a 


The conference was sparked with 
panel discussions slanted toward a 
variety of special interests in the 
public housing field. Stars of these 
talks were the management, main- 
tenance, and office people who 
make the wheels of public housing 
go round in the Pacific Northwest 
but a strong supporting cast includ- 
ed PHA personnel, such as John G. 
Melville, regional PHA _ director, 
and Roger Spaulding, regional man- 
agement review chief. 

Here’s a briefing on what went 
on at some of the special public 
housing sessions. (1) The outgoing 
regional president, Betty Bergerson, 
and National President Bannei 
faced each other as friendly chal- 
lenges in a lively discussion of in- 
terim and fixed rents. (2) A main- 


into overtime 
as delegates debated such questions 
as to what extent tenants can be 
expected to do their own fixing up 
of units; determine just 
how much a tenant is capable of 
doing for himself; and to what ex- 
tent a maintenance man can ethi- 
cally perform services outside his 
own particular union craft. 

Establishing as a young tradition 
the plan started last year of giving 
Puget Sound Chapter delegates a 
chance at a free trip to NAHRO’s 
national conference, a “membership 
draw” was again sponsored by the 
chapter during the course of the 
regional conference. The lucky win- 
ner of the St. Louis trip: Romaine 
Krabler of Seattle. 

Installed as officers of the 
region were the following: Charles 
W. Ross, executive director of the 
Seattle Housing Authority, presi- 
dent; John G. Dundore, Vancouver 
housing authority, vice-president; 
Mrs. Gurine Brogan, King County 
housing authority, secretary; and 
Mrs. Nona _ Peterson, Bremerton 
housing authority, New 
members of the executive board are 
E. C. Smith of the Kennewick hous- 
ing authority and Mrs. Frances 
Steele of the Tacoma authority. 


tenance session ran 


how to 


new 


treasurer. 


Participants in a panel discussion on financial problems huddle with NAHRO 


President Banner (second from right). Others pictured are: 


J. Raymond 


Adams, Charles Dondero, Charles W. Ross, Roger Spaulding, ]. G. Melville. 









































































PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS 





A code of ethics will be submitted to NAHRO members for approval at the Association’s annual busines: 
meeting, to be held in conjunction with the 1957 St. Louis conference. The Board of Governors has 
already approved the proposed code that appears below However, suggestions and recommendations from the 


membership as to changes in emphasis or slant will be taken into consideration, if they are mailed to NAHRO’s 
Chicago office before October 1. The Board will take up any suggested changes at an October 20 meeting 





AS A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMEN' 
OFFICIALS, I AFFIRM MY BELIEF: 


that the achievement of adequate homes in a healthy environment should be a 
major objective of our democratic nation: 

that progress toward this goal is essential to the well being of the country at 
large and to each individual family: 

that we should seek to work toward this goal by utilizing all of the traditional 
processes of homebuilding and of economic development, bringing in public 
powers and public aid only as necessary and as supplements to these processes 


AS A GUIDE IN THE CONDUCT OF MY DAILY WORK TOWARD THESE GOALS, I SUBSCRIBE 
TO THESE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND RE- 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS: 


The welfare of the individual is the paramount concern of a 
democratic government. Increasing his opportunity to participate 
Belict in the in the improvement of his home, his neighborhood, and his com- 
munity is the basic principle underlying the nation’s housing policy 
dignity of the 
Respect for each individual and his rights, whether working for 
him through a public program or with him as a fellow employee, 
is essential to the functioning of a publicly administered program 


individual 


All actions must be based upon policies of equal treatment of all 
citizens and upon humane concern for personal needs, privacy, 
and individuality. 


The measure of the success of the nation’s housing program will 
be the growth of hope, initiative, responsibility, and pride among 
Dedication to the families whom the program serves. 
the public The highest ideals of honor and integrity must govern in both 
public and personal relationships and in the guardianship and 
, use of public funds. 


SEMUICE 


An effective public program requires the practice and encourage- 
ment of teamwork with men and women in business, labor, the 
professions, civic affairs. Only in this way can the full resources 
of a community be mobilized for renewing and revitalizing the 
strengths and assets of urban areas: their people, structures, 
capital. 


Public understanding is best served by making complete informa- 
tion available on public operations and stewardship There is a 
responsibility to report to the public on the needs of a com- 


munity for more and better homes and neighborhoods. 





Pevotion to A professional body stands in constant need of increasing its 
knowledge and competence. It must set an example of leadership 
the ideals of fully commensurate with the responsibilities entrusted to it. 


a profession ; . . . . 
A professional body must maintain high personnel standards and 
must be politically nonpartisan. 
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Abbot Engineering Company 
Dorchester Centre, 
Massachusetts 
Anna Anderson 
Galveston, Texas 
Arthur H. Anderson 
Brooklyn, New York 
Donald J. Balzer 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Murray Benson 
Galveston, Texas 
Theodosia W. Berry 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
James Betak 
Austin, Texas 
T. T. Betts 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Arthur Blumeyer 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Walter H. Bolton 
Hitchcock, Texas 
Kermit Borg 
Austin, Texas 
Raymond H. Brawsay 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Ronald Brignac 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mary Ann Burke 
University City, Missouri 
Joel Cogen 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Howard I. Comstock 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
James V. Cunningham, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mary F. Custer 
Galveston, Texas 
Orville L. Daniels 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Joseph M. Denapoli 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Leon M. Despres 
Chicago, Illinois 
George E. Detzel Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
George O. Diggs 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
C. Donkervoet 
Detroit, Michigan 
John S. Downey 
Omaha, Nebraska 


New individual members enrolled 


John G. Dundore 
Portland, Oregon 

Alexander Howard 
Galveston, Texas 

John R. Hunter 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Esterlee Jacobs / 


Hitchcock, Texas / 
G. W. Jones & Sons / 
Huntsville, Alabama, 
Mildred D. Kehoe / 
West Springfield, Masg. 
John B. Kenward ; 
Portland, Oregon / 
Henry Kibel / 
New York, New York 
Richard F. Kosobud 
Philadelphia, Pefinsylvania 
Charles Erdman 
Detroit, Michigan 
Family Service Agency 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
The Reverend Thomas J. 
Finnegan 
Newark, New Jersey 
Mrs. Essie Frakes 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Margaret G. Fritsch 
Portland, Oregon 
Gene Gatlin 
Orange, Texas 
Mrs. E. J. Gillespie 
Beaumont, Texas 
Franze M. Gourley 
Columbia, Missouri 
William D. Greenshields 
Detroit, Michigan 
Lonnie Guerrero 
Austin, Texas 
A. B. Gwynn 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
A. J. Harryman 
Galveston, Texas 
Max S. Herzog 
Washington. D. C. 
Jack Kroenberg 
Emeryville, California 
Joseph M. Larosa 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
J. E. Leatherwood 


Bonham, Texas 







. Lilly Company 
ayetteville, North Carolina 
Cérl G. Lindbloom 
Woodbury, New Jersey 
/}. T. Maloney 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Eunice H. McCaleb 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
John C. McCarthy 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Ruth McLendon 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
R. L. McNamara 
Galveston, Texas 
Andrew C. Miller 
Detroit, Michigan 


Minister for Local Government, 


Land and Housing 
Singapore, Malaya 
Viviano Morales 
Austin, Texas 
Harvey Moue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oakdale Residents Cooperative 


Housing, Inc. 
Ferndale, Michigan 
Harvey Page 
Detroit, Michigan 
Marie Payne 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mary A. Pollard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
John W. Pulley 
Canton, Ohio 
R. R. Quigley 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joseph Raczak 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. W. T. Rainey 
Fayetteville. North Carolina 
J. C. Reeves 
Detroit, Michigan 
Harvey Russell 
Galveston, Texas 
George S. Ryan 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
Sacramento Department of 
Finance and Local 
Sacramento, California 
Irene Saling 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


New agency members enrolled July 1—August 10, 1957 


Canton-Massillon Metropolitan Housing Authority, Canton, Ohio 
Chelsea Housing Authority, Chelsea, Massachusetts 

Chisholm Housing and Redevelopment Authority, Chisholm, Minnesota 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority of Duluth, Minnesota 
Hamilton Metropolitan Housing Authority, Hamilton, Ohio 





Ee... 


uly 1—August 10, 1957 


Dr. Walter W. Schlichter 
Oxnard, California 
Charles J. Shannon 
New Haven, Connecticut 
George Shannon 
Detroit, Michigan 
Claudia House Shropshire 
Detroit, Michigan 
S. A. Silva 
Austin, Texas 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation 
New York, New York 
George A. Smart 
Detroit, Michigan 
Roger B. Spaulding 
San Francisco, California 
Herman L. Speegle 
Fort Worth, Texas 
William W. Stevenson 
Galveston, Texas 
Stokes Stationery Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cora W. Stonom 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Haviland M. Suoton 
Boston, Massachusetts 
William R. Sutcliffe 
Winchester, Massachusetts 
Floreen H. Thomas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
John P. Thomas 
Galveston, Texas 
Nelson W. Trylor 
Favetteville, North Carolina 
Anna C. Turnell 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joseph Vilimas, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Nicholas Von Hoffman 
Chicago, Illinois 
Western Reserve 
Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Norma Wilson 
Niagra Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Roy Lee Wilson 


Austin, Texas 


University 


Plannit Louis Winnick 


New York, New York 
Karl F. Wogatske 
West Springfield, Mass. 


New subscribers to Renewal Information Service July 1—August 10, 1957 


City Planning Commission, Buffalo, New York 

Cambridge Redevelopment Authority, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Geer Associates, Planning Consultants, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Richmond Planning Department, Richmond, California 








SPECIAL WORD OF THANKS... 


NAHRO’s North Central Regional Council is giving all-out support to the 1957 membership campaign. 
Under the vigorous chairmanship of Eva Gup of Cleveland, the region has centered its efforts on its own 
billing month of July and on the two following months. Its goa! is 100 per cent renewal of present member- 
ships and 100 per cent attainment of its quota of 405 new individual members, +7 agency members. Carl Mayer- 
hoefer of Cincinnati, a member of the committee, has turned in a spectacular record for the first month: 
3 sustaining memberships ($25 each), 12 active individual members, 6 associate individual members, 2 
members. And he has enthusiastic plans for doing the same during August and September. 


2 agency 
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NAHRO SALUTES ... 





” —— ha —_ = 2 
members of NAHRO-and subscribers7of the JOURNAT-OF HOUSING who passed 20-, 15-, 
10-, and 5-year anniversaries withAhe Association during July and up to August 15 





20 years or more 





Dorothy I. Cline 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
James C. Downs, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Abraham Goldfeld 
North Hollywood, California 
Justin R. Hartzog 
Fayetteville, Ohio 
Dr. Frank S. Horne 
New York, New York 
John A. Kervick 
New York, New York 
Ladislas Segoe & Associates 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. P. Lauer 
Akron, Ohio 
The University Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Northwestern University Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
Northwestern University Library 
Evanston, Illinois 
B. M. Pettit 
San Diego, California 
Charlton D. Putnam 
Dayton, Ohio 
Roland Rodrock Randall 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Essie Hauge Scott 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Albert C. Shire 
Chicago, Illinois 
A. Gideon Spieker 
Tgledo, Ohio 
AleX Linn Trout 
Highland Park, Michigan 
Burnett C. Turner 
Los Angeles, California 
Charles C. Weinz 
Chicago, Illinois 





15 to 19 years 





Charles K. Agle 

Princeton, New Jersey 
George O'Bryan Bailey 

Washington, D. C. 
William E. Bergeron 

Chicago, Illinois 
Philip W. Bourne 

Boston, Massachusetts 
F. D. Byars 

Kansas City, Missouri 
University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
May L. Cowles 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Denver Public Library 

Denver, Colorado 
John M. Ducey 

Chicago, Illinois 
J. T. Eastlick 

Yuma, Arizona 
Herbert Emmerich 

New York, New York 
Phillip E. Geissal 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Mrs. Horace Gray 

Santa Barbara, California 
Eva C. Gup 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Lawrence E. Hovik 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lealand Hunter 

Fort Worth, Texas 


August-September 1957 


Elmer Jolly 
Peoria, Illinéis 
Emil Klewer 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
David L.’Krooth 
Washington, D. ¢ 
H. F. Kuehne 
Austin, Texas 
Wayne H. Laverty 
Bay Village, Ohio 
William B. Loring 
Boston, Massachusetts 
D. E. Mackelmann 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire 
San Antonio, Texas 
Metal Lath Manufacturing 
Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dowell Navlor 
Waco, Texas 
Mrs. Ruth W. Newcomb 
Bakersfield. California 
Kenneth A. Parmelee 
Gary. Indiana 
C. Daniel Ramsdell 
Chicago. Illinois 
James D. Richardson 
Valleio, California 
Lerov A. Riegel 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miss Barbara Rosien 
Tos Angeles, California 
William T. Rossiter 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Harry W. Schmitz, Jr 
Dayton, Ohio 
Booker T. Scruges 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
George FE. Stephan 
Paso Robles, California 
Hueh A. Wing 
Detroit, Michigan 





10 to 14 years 





Victoria T. Alonzo 
Los Angeles, California 
Edward Aronov 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
M. Carle Racon 
Akron, Ohio 
Ira 1. Bach 
Chicago, I}}inois 
C. Hamilton Bossert 
Oxnard. California 
William Shock Boteler 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Mattie Bothe 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Thomas S. Bunsa 
East Chicago, Indiana 
Paul J. Carlson 
Long Beach, California 
Victor Castagnetto 
Vallejo. California 
William E. Christne: 
Toledo, Ohio 
Cit'zens’ Governmental 
Research Bureau 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
John H. Claus 
Peoria, Illinois 
James A. Depaoli 
Oakland, California 
George S. Duggar 
Berkeley, California 


Anna Fitzgerald 
Galveston, Texas 


Governmental Reference Library 


San Diego, California 
Miss Louise Graves 
Dallas, Texas 
Maxine Y. Haberman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Albert Haglund 
Galveston, Texas 
Mrs. W. A. Hambley 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Virgie Hames 
Oxnard, California 
J. D. Hardin, Jr. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Raymond QO. Hatcher 
Detroit, Michigan 
Harmon J. Hodges 
Austin, Texas 
Edmund Horwinski 
Oakland, California 
Daniel R. Hurley 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Indiana University Library 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Mrs. Bette Jenkins 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Inez B. Jones 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Paul Kaveny 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Arthur David Kline 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Jesse T. Knight 
Miami, Florida 
Fred R. Kretschmar 
Detroit, Michigan 
Cyril J. Laurence 
Detroit, Michigan 
Henry J. Linton 
Columbus, Ohio 
Helen Maurine Lockett 
Galveston, Texas 


D. B. Mansur 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Paul R. McCauley 
Kansas City, Missouri 

William S. McCurdy 
Barstow, California 


Metropolitan Housing & Planning 


Council 
Chicago, Illinois 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
William Millich 
Detroit, Michigan 
Thomas E. Mullen 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Miss Alice-Louise Nathan 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Mrs. Louise Nelson 
San Antonio, Texas 
Samuel R. Newell 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fred W. Norton 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Russell F. O'Hara 
Vallejo, California 
Richard W. E. Perrin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hughbert D. Poore 
Dayton, Ohio 
Frank Price 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dr. R. F. Pulley 
Toledo, Ohio 
Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 
R. Benier Pye, Jr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jack K. Reber 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Andrew Ross 
San Francisco, California 
Herman D. Ruth 
Berkeley, California 
M. B. Satterfield 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Louis Schalk 
San Francisco, California 
Harry J. Schneider 
Deerfield, Illinois 
Earl Schultz 
Burbank, California 
Alfred Shaw 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ferris R. Sherman 
Visalia, California 
Henry C. Spencer 
Oxnard, California 
W. W. Stewart 
Austin, Texas 
Elmer Swack 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Emil A. Tiboni 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
A. A. Treuhaft 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Dorrance Ulvin 
Pasadena, California 
Erich Wahl 
Detroit, Michigan 
George R. Wallace 
Oxnard, California 
Newton C. Ward 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Willis C. Weatherley 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lewis H. Weinstein 
Boston, Massachusetts 
S. M. Werner 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Winston 
Akron, Ohio 
S. B. Zisman 
San Antonio, Texas 





5 to 9 years 





Louise E Adcock 
Austin, Texas 

John E. Acuff 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Tessie Agan 
Manhattan, Kansas 

George T. Akahoshi 
Chicago, Illinois 

Chester A. Amedia 
Youngstown, Ohio 

John H. Anderson 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. B. Andrews 
Madison, Wisconsin 

John J. Ashton 
Willimantic, 

Robert Badon 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


(Continued next page) 


Connecticut 
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Herbert Banks 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Robert E. Bates 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dr. Henry B. Baum 
Waukegan, Illinois 
David E. Beber 
Omaha, Nebraska 
David A. Bell 
Oakland, California 
Joseph T. Bill 
Sacramento, California 
E. C. Black 
Texarkana, Arkansas 
Miss Alma Bledsoe 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Robert J. Bliss 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Margaret R. Bolles 
Austin, Texas 
H. M. Booth, Jr. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
H. A. Bransford 
Union City, 
C. W. Brant 
Dayton, Ohio 
Clarence Burleson 
Galveston, Texas 
H. F. Burris 
Austin, Texas 
Mike W. Butler 
Austin, Texas 
I. B. Callaway 
Albany, Georgia 
J. Robert Cameron 
Denver, Colorado 
The Reverend Daniel M. Cantwell 
Chicago, Illinois 
Billie Chatham 
San Antonio, Texas 
Miss Marion Chinn 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Gordon James Clark 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tennessee 


Coconut Grove Citizens Committee 


Miami, Florida 
Bernice Collins 
Austin, Texas 
William W. Collins, Jr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Mary Gray Couzins 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cornelia Crenshaw 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Randle D. Crow 
Galveston, Texas 
B. A. Delano 
Houston, Texas 
Charles E. Denton 
Omaha, Nebraska 
F. K. Deutsch 
Galveston, Texas 
Willis P. Duff 
Bonham, Texas 
William M. Duncan 
River Rouge, Michigan 
Oliver A. Ellis 
Austin, Texas 
Evanston Planning Commission 
Evanston, Illinois 
George H. Fenter 
Galveston, Texas 
Mary W. Finks 
Austin, Texas 
The Reverend Cecil-A. Fisher 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Paul A. Flowers 
San Antonio, Texas 
Miss Dorothy O. Forbes 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Andrew O. Fox 
Ottawa, Illinois 
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Edward L. Frost 
Galveston, Texas 
John R. Fugard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Louise Furay 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Marion Gallagher 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Albert Gants 
Galveston, Texas 
Edward Gardian 
Akron, Ohio 
David S. Geer 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Herbert Gerson 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Logwood U. Goin 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Florida Green 
Galveston, Texas 
Leon T. Green 
Galveston, Texas 
Richard T. Green 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Greenfield Housing Authority 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Llewelyn O. Griffiths 
Wilmington, California 
Bernard Gross 
Detroit, Michigan 
Lawrence C. Grossman 
Lompoc, California 
R. S. Gruhn 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Reginald J. Guichard, Jr. 
Oakland, California 
Ernest Guichet 
Morgan City, Louisiana 
G. T. Gunderson 
Lompoc, California 
Mrs. Henry E. Gunderson 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred A. Hadley 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Stanley W. Hahn 
Park Forest, Illinois 
Elias Hankin 
Queens Village, New York 
J. W. Harrell 
Camden, Arkansas 
Trent K. Harrington 
Merced, California 
Daniel C. Hart 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ellison Hawkins 
Galveston, Texas 
J. B. Hedrick 
Stockton, California 
Morris H. Hirsh 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ernest A. Hoffman 
Galveston, Texas 
W. C. Homan 
Albany, Georgia 
Home Builders Association of 
Greater St. Louis 
Clayton, Missouri 
Charles J. Horan 
New York, New York 
W. Ray Houston 
Albany, Georgia 
Albert A. Jenne 
Toledo, Ohio 
Robert J. Jorvig 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Jack A. Kastor 
Dallas, Texas 
J. B. Kelly 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Miss Barbara Kemp 
San Francisco, California 


Winston E. Kennedy 
Chicago, Illinois 
L. C. Kerley 
Austin, Texas 
F. W. King 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Ira A. Kraus 
Galveston, Texas 
Linous S. Krausk, Sr 
Galveston, Texas 
Joe C. Lair 
Dallas, Texas 
Franklyn Lambert 
Columbus, Georgia 
J. L. Lewis 
Dallas, Texas 
Claire Lindsey 
Oakland, California 
Roy Joseph Littles 
Galveston, Texas 
L. E. Louvier 
Galveston, Texas 
J. T. Lowrie 
Galveston, Texas 
Annie Laurie Mallett 
Austin, Texas 
Hudson Malone 
Albany, Georgia 
Marion Massen 
Chicago, Illinois 
J. O. McConnell 
Monterey Park, California 
George H. McFadden 
Steubenville, Ohio 
John McKnight 
Austin, Texas 
Minneapolis Emergency 
Housing Projects 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
Isaac C. Mitchell, Jr. 
Galveston, Texas 
Ambrose Moiton, Jr. 
Galveston, Texas 
Thelma Branche Moore 
Galveston, Texas 
Andrew James Moss 
Galveston, Texas 
Dana Murdock 
Richmond, California 
Robert H. Murphy 
Chicago, Illinois 
Marion Murray 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ezkiel Muse, Jr. 
Galveston, Texas 
Department of National 
Development 
Canberra, Australia 
Dowell Naylor, Jr. 
Columbia, Missouri 
Richard L. Nelson 
Chicago, Illinois 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
McClinton Nunn 
Toledo, Ohio 
Philip O’Day 
Columbus, Ohio 
Margaret Ann Olson 
Stockton, California 
Mary H. Olson 
Taylor, Texas 
Dudley Parrish 
Galveston, Texas 
Harvey J. Pate 
Albany, Georgia 
Carl P. Pawinski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
J. J. Pickney 


Galveston, Texas 





Albert Pickney 
Galveston, Texas 
Frank J. Polidori 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
E. M. Pritchard 
Stockton, California 
William B. Proctor 
Galveston, Texas 
Otto C. Rathman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Rhode Island Commission 
Against Discrimination 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Jessie bf Rice 
Dallas, Texas 
Richmond Public Library 
Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Mary Louise Riddle 
San Luis Obispo, California 
James R. Riley 
Columbus, Ohio 
Andres Rivers, Jr. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Albert G. Rosenberg 
Dayton, Ohio 
Eugene Rowan 
Selma, Alabama 
A. H. Rowland 
Galveston, Texas 
W. F. Ruck 
Los Angeles, California 
St. Louis City Plan Commission 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Elmo Martin Sanders 
Galveston, Texas 
Homer L. Saunders 
Detroit, Michigan 
Joseph T. Shea, J: 
Metairie, Louisiana 
B. Warner Shippee 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Haley Sofge 
Miami, Florida 
Harry Solomon 
Detroit, Michigan 
J. G. Sorell 
San Antonio, Texas 
Charles H. Stamm 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Henry R. Stefanik 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steger Memorial Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Julius E. Tarling 
Clayton, Missouri 
Clarence Thomas 
Galveston, Texas 
H. T. Underwood 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Marilynn Wacker 
San Antonio, Texas 
Ernest Wagoner 
Galveston, Texas 
Arch W. Warner 
Dayton, Ohio 
W. C. White 
San Antonio, Texas 
W. M. Wilder 
Albany, Georgia 
Mrs. Myrtle Conner Wilkins 
San Bernardino, California 
Ruth C. Williams 
Denison, Texas 
Miss Laurine Winlack 
Washington, D. C. 
Oswald V. Winter 
San Bernardino, California 
Roy B. Yanez 
Phoenix, Arizona 
F. P. Zeidler 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


AMONG THE BOOKS THAT ARRIVE AT THE DESK of the “Prime 
and Pertinent” columnist now and then are those of a reference nature 
They're not necessarily titles that the ordinary houser and redeveloper would 


feel he must buy for his private library 


but their publication is something 


we feel should be noted, to get the word around that thev are off the press 


and, presumably, available in many public libraries 


at least in the large: 


cities. For this reason, the column will list such new titles. from time to 
time. under the heading “Reference Books.” as featured below. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 62: “See- 
For-Yourself Tours Help Do a Telling 
Job.” August 1957. 2 pp., multilith. Sent 
free to agency members of NAHRO. 
Additional copies free on request by 
agency member personnel. National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

How to entice citizens, through use of 
an annotated map, to take their own 
trip around housing and urban renewal 
projects so they know what's going on. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
—ANTIDOTE TO BUREAUCRACY, 
speech by NAHRO President Knox Ban- 
ner delivered at annual banquet of 
NAHRO Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council, July 9, 1957. 12 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. NAHRO Publication N399. Free 
on request to National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ilinois. 

NAHRO’s president takes a look at 
bureaucracy and labels it both “a bless- 
ing and a curse.” A simple formula for 
taking the “‘curse” off, he says, is “mem- 
bership and_ full participation in 
NAHRO.” The entire speech was en- 
tered in the July 26 Congressional Record 
by Senator J. W. Fulbright (see page 
264 


NEW FROM RIS 


Special mailings in July to subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv 
ice. Limited number of copies available 
on request to agency listed or, for starred 
items, to NAHRO’s Washington office. 
815 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 


NASHVILLE AND ITS HOUSING 
AUTHORITY: 1956 REPORT OF COM- 
MUNITY BENEFITS. 1957. Unpaged. 
Nashville Housing Authority, P.O. Box 
846, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*THE NEED FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
IN SALINAS. 1957. Special section of 
“Salinas Californian,” Salinas, California. 
Pictorial essay on a small city’s renewal 
needs, by the small city’s newspaper. 


“THE ROAD AHEAD: MILESTONE lI. 
1957. 20 pp. Special section of the 
“Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin.” 

Annual report of the city of Phila 
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delphia prepared by the Office of City 
Representative with emphasis on re 


development and renewal 


CHURCH STREET REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT. 1957. Brochure prepared by 
the New Haven Redevelopment Agency, 
City Hall, New Haven, Connecticut. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


AMERICAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
PRACTICE. Edited by Robert W. Abbett. 
In three volumes. Volumes I and II 
published 1956; Volume III, 1957. Vol- 
umes I and I] $15 each; Volume HII $25. 
Jehn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

\ complete 
principles and  rocedures of modern civil 
engineering, with illustrations from cu 
rent practice. Replaces the American 
Civil Engineers’ Handbook, first published 
in 1910. Volume I contains a section on 


ference work on the 


metropolitan and community planning 
written by Theodore McCrosky and Vin 
cent de Pasciuto, which will inform 
urban renewalists on what civil engineers 
are being told about the field. And there's 
material on highway and trafhic engineer 
ing, On pre-stressed concrete structures 
and on other subjects that may be useful 
to technical and maintenance peopl 
Every chapter has been prepared by an 
authority in the field 


AMERICAN ENGLISH USAGE, by Mar- 
garet Nicholson. 1957. 671 pp. $5. Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 

You won't find entries on housing, slum 
clearance, or conservation in this book 
, but it’s a reference that any 
houser and redeveloper utilizing the writ 
ten and spoken word meaning prac 
tically everybody—should know about 
An adaptation of the famous Fowler's 
Modern English Usage, this “dictionary” 
will settle the arguments about “who 
and “whom,” “the place where,” and 
other matters of grammar and spelling 
Ihe general articles on such subjects as 
“the avoidance of the obvious,” “hack 
neved phrases,” and “working and stylish 
words’”—as anvone familiar with the 
original Fowler knows—make good as well 
as informative reading. 


APPLIED STRENGTH OF MATERI- 
ALS, by Alfred Jensen. 1957. 337 pp. 
$5.75. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
332 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

A compact course on strength and 


other properties of engineering materials 
in a textbook designed for the classroom 
The design formulas developed have been 
accomplished without the use of calculus 
and are described as being understandablk 
with high school mathematics 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS DIREC. 
TORY. Edited by George Simpson Koy! 
for American Institute of Architects. 1955. 
700 pp. $20. Bowker Publishing Company, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City. Or- 
der from George Simpson Koyl, 4400 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl 
vania. 

Biography of 11,000 living architects 
in the United States, territories, and pos 
sessions. Appendixes include articles on 
“The Value of the Architect” and AIA 
documents on the “Selection of the Ar- 
chitect” and ‘‘Schedules of 
Charges for Architectural Services 


Prope 


GENERAL 


fHE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION. 
“ATA Journal” for June 1957. 186 pp. $I 
American Institute of Architects, 1632 
kK Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

Billed als al 


record the American Institute of Archi 


“super-duper issue to 


tect’s 100th birthday convention for every 
body who could not attend, the magazine 
contains all the addresses given, plus 
photographs and = cartoons. Of special 
interest to NAHRO members: President 
Leon Chatelain’s talk, “Housing Our 
New Society” and The Future of the 
City panel involving Carl Feiss, Senato 
Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania and others 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


“EIGHT OBSERVATIONS 
NEIGHBORHOOD STABILIZATION, 
by John A. McDermott. 1956. 4 pp., 
mimeographed, Free on request to Com 
mission on Human Relations, City of 
Philadelphia, Commercial Trust Build- 
ing, 16 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania. 


ABOUT 


Ihe eight observations are based on 
Mr. McDermott’s experience in conduct 


program of 
during the 


ing Philadelphia's official 
neighborhood 
vear 1956. (Conditions are likely to change 
rather rapidly and it’s therefore import 
ant to consider the date.) Each of the 
observations is a helpful hint to practice 


stabilization 


in anv etlorts to stabilize racially chang 
ing neighborhoods. Mr.- McDermott, in 
cidentally, regards “stabilization as 
about one-fifth” of the job of overcoming 
injustice and hostility in 


housing 


intergroup 


RACIAL FACTORS AND URBAN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT, by William M. Kep- 
hard. 1957. 209 pp. $5. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

More “Philadelphia story”—this time a 
study of the police department's race re 
lations role that brings much to light 
of value to everyone in housing and re 
development. The chapter about the 
Negro press is particularly interesting 
The recommendations made for improv 
ing conditions in Philadelphia are worth 
noting by other cities, especially the pro 
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posals for improving community relations 
within police districts. 


FINANCING 


THE MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSUR- 
ANCE FUND: A Study of the Adequacy 
of Its Reserves and Resources, by Ernes 
M. Fisher and Chester Rapkin. 1956. 162 
pp. $4. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Ihe director and an associate in the 
now defunct institute for urban land 


use and housing studies at Columbia 


University made this study of Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insu 
ance experience—the first 20 vears—to 


determine whether resources of — the 
mutual mortgage insurance fund = are 
sufficient to sustain the program in time 
of economic adversity. The book gives a 
legislative history of FHA, which in its 
first 20 years—1934-1954—insured 
than 18 billion dollars of mortgages 
covering almost 3 million dwellings; col 
lected more than 400 million dollars in 
fees and premiums; issued debentures 
and cash in settlement of claims total 
ing 30 million dollars; and accumulated 
more than 200 million dollars in reserves 
and surplus to meet extraordinary claims 
and losses that might occur. It also re 
views operating experience and the ac 
tuarial methods used to ca'culate reserves 
and concludes that “on net 
appears that the FHA 
based upon premises that 
adequate provision fon 
majo 


more 


balance, it 
calculation — is 
should make 
contingencies © 


depression magnitude,’ 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN _ RESI- 
DENTIAL REAL ESTATE: Trends and 
Prospects, by Leo Grebler, David M. 
Blank, Louis Winnick. 1956. 519 pp. $10. 
(Monograph No. | in National Bureau 
of Economic Research series.) Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 

A measure of the formation and 
financing of capital in nonfarm resident 
ial estates 1890-1950; tells how 
lation growth and 
influenced the 
appraise 


popu 
government policies 
trend; and attempts to 
what the past and present 
mean for the future. Fact that may startle 
there’s been a 40 per cent 
“real” average expenditure per new 
dwelling unit (using 1929 dollars as the 
“real” or “constant” figure) from the 
1890's to the late 1940's “and it has been 
persistent, with the exception of a few 
minor fluctuations and one major upturn 
during the twenties.” Though Americans 
today are “richer” by far now than in 
1890, they're spending more money for 
goods other than homes—and it may take 
some effort if the tide is to be turned, 
these analysts say. Public housing is not 
included in this study, because the pro 


decline in 


grams in its period of coverage have 
been “so small.” In discussion of the 
future, however, it is pointed out, “it 


will be necessary to touch upon public 
housing and urban redevelopment pro 
grams as they may affect private as well 
as total capital formation and _ financing 
in residential construction.” 


AGING 


A HAPPY HOME FOR THE LATER 
YEARS, by E. Everett Ashley, III. 1957. 
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STATE NEWS— 


Continued from page 273) 

(1) raise from 6 to 8 per cent the 
aliowable profit for such corpora- 
that ease up on con- 


required tor 


tions and (2 
ditions formation ot 
such corporations. 

The Connecticut legislature made 


some changes both in the 


middle-income home 


State s 
loan program 
its moderate-rental housing 
Home loans—limit on bor- 
rowings of the state for making such 
loans has increased from 60) 
million dollars to 100 million dol- 
lars; priorities have been set up for 
the issuance ol 


and in 
program 


been 


such loans to give 
families of low and moderate means 
who are displaced by public action 
a break. Rental housing—program 
extended until June 1959; income 
limits for occupancy and eligibility 
are now to be fixed by local housing 
authority and public works commis- 
sioner, who are to consider (1) av- 
erage wages in the community; (2 
vacancies in within the 
the number of fam- 
ilies disqualified because of over-in- 
come. By resolution, the legislature 
submitted 
the matter 


projects 
community; (3 


to legislative study 
of whether it 
to provide corporation business tax 
exemptions for nonprofit Section 215 
cooperatives 

Utah and 
enacted laws 
vestment of state insurance funds in 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration-backed 
mortgages; Connecticut and Idaho _ 
have made it possible for banks and 
other lending institutions in 
states to invest funds in stocks of 
the Federal National Mortgage <As- 


sociation. 


THE AGED, How >iNc Fo R, 
With all the emphasis these days 


also 


is feasible 


Colorado have both 
providing for the in- 


these 


ll pp., mimeographed. Free on request 
to Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Simple facts to remember in working 
out plans for retirement housing as M1 
Ashlev, director of the Statistical Reports 
and Development Branch, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, put them forth 
at the University of Michigan’s 10th 
Anniversary Conference on Aging in June 
this year. Explains, in passing, all the 
new federal provisions for aiding housing 
for the aging 


RELOCATION PLANNING 


1956 RELOCATION IN CHICAGO. 
Third Annual Report by the Office of 
the Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator, City of Chicago. 1957. 9 pp. 





on housing for the aged, Governor 
Leader’s veto of a Pennsylvania bill 
that would have given the elderly 
a special priority in low-rent housing 
came as a big surprise. The measure 
called for setting aside 10 per cent 
of the units in each project for the 
wed 


would 


Said the governor: such a law 
unfair discrimina- 
tion against eligible low-income fam- 


result) in 
ilies 


l'ermont, however, went along 
a . 

with the national trend and enacted 

a law making public housing avail- 

able to the aged and _ permitting 

local housing authorities to construct 

dwellings 


especially designed for 


such persons 
| 


In Maryland, a new law provides 
certain tax exemptions on real prop- 
erty for elderly persons residing in 
Carrol County, (A law similarly 
providing tax benefits for aged prop- 
t 


‘rtvy owners of limited means has 
statewide application in Indiana 
see July JourRNAL, page 241. 


DISASTER AREAS 


——"Still gomg strong in Connecticut 


are measures to provide housing for 
families struck by disasters during 
the 1955 floods that washed out a 
number of communities in the state 
see April 1956 JouRNAL, page 138 

Before adjournment, the state legis- 
lature this year extended the pro- 
gram of state aid for redevelopment 
projects in flood areas until 1959: 
2) increased from 1.75 million dol- 
lars to 2.25 million dollars the limit 
on the amount of municipal bonds 
that can be guaranteed by the state 
increased 
75 million dollars to 4.5 mil- 
lion dollars the limit on state grants- 


for such projects; and (3 
from 


in-aid for redevelopment in disastet 
areas 


Office of the Housing and Redevelopment 

Coordinator, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Continuity of 

forts of 
this is 


reporting relocation ef 
all public agencies in Chicago 
actually the fourth vear for 
such figures—provides opportunity to 
make comparisons and look for trends. 
[his year’s report reveals that relocation 
activity in connection with new express- 
way construction is moving into high 
gear—representing a total number of fam 
ilies moved greater than affected by cur- 
rent public housing and Title I projects 
Other cities will want to compare these 
facts with what's happening to them, 
considering the growing interest in hitch- 
ing roadway development to urban re- 
newal 
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The above “TM” symbol is due to become a regular feature of the Journal of 
Housing. It will flag a special section that will carry subjects of “technical 
and maintenance” importance. 


As our readers know, the Journal has always published “TM” articles and 

has, indeed, put out full issues under the “TM” banner. What’s behind the new 

policy is the Journal’s recognition of the mounting importance of finding 

ways and means of handling the physical operation of public housing projects 

economically, yet efficiently. This message needs to reach all of our readers 
. all the time. 


In the past, NAHRO has worked to develop “TM” skills and knowledge 
through its Technical and Maintenance Information Service. Over the past 
two years, it has been regularly issuing special TMIS newsletters for sub- 
scribers to this service. The newsletter is to continue, as well as the special 
TMIS bulletins that have been featured from time to time. But now, in order 
to realize the above goal of creating an awareness among all types of hous- 
ing and urban renewal officials of the important considerations that must 
go into the design, construction, and maintenance of housing developments, 
the Journal plans to experiment with this new section. What we propose to 
do is to carry here generalized statements, written in simplified language, 
designed for broad audience consumption. 


For example, the article on corrosion in this issue states the problem simply 
and maps out the prevention path clearly. Its purpose is to alert all types of 
housing personnel to the dangers and exorbitant costs that can accrue if 
precautions are not taken to stop corrosion before it can start. The TMIS 
newsletter and the TMIS bulletins carry much more detailed material on this 
kind of subject, of value to the actual operating technician. 


For the sake of TMIS subscribers, articles in the TM sections of the Journal 
will from time to time be made up as reprints—with TMIS subscribers to be 
allowed to request as many of them as they can profitably use. To begin with, 
the corrosion article is being offered in reprint form. 


So—what are your comments on this new “department” 


and what sug- 
gestions can we hope to have from you for future issues? 








ORROSION 





proving costly for public housing; cures proposed 


RUTCHER SKAGERBERG, 


dé S¢ TIDES 





that result in destruction by 





corroston strikes: 


Special Engineering Adviser for the Public Housing Administration, 
iow public housing is under “constant and widespread attacks. 
corrosion.” He tells how and where 


Ss 


by forces of nature 
at hot wate? 


tanks, underground piping systems, metal window sash, flashings, steam boilers, and heating plant 


piping systems. There’s a way to cut these 


Spe ri ifie s how. 


and engineers who design projects. 


Soon after the completion of the 
92 Public Works Administration 
housing projects in the late 1930's, 
it became evident that corrosion 
was to become one of the chiei 
causes of premature breakdowns 
and replacements of metallic 
pipes, tanks, window sash, heatin: 
boilers, and other items, particularly 
those made of steel. While it was 
too early then for corrosion to have 
progressed far enough to cause any 
alarming catastrophe, it soon got 
well on the way with its widespread 
destruction. 


The importance of concentrating 
time and attention on this subject 
is now becoming more and more 
evident as the results of years of 
gradual deterioration are showing 
up in the form of excessively high 
public housing operating expenses. 
Not only is destruction more ex- 
tensive in more numerous places, 
but the increasing costs of materials 
and labor add greatly to the prob- 
lem. To be complacent about this 
matter may be a very extravagant 
luxury. While there are differences 
in the aggressiveness of corrosive 
forces in the many localities in which 
there are public housing projects, 
there are very few projects that can 
safely consider themselves immune 
from this kind of destruction; it is 
only a matter of the speed at which 
the damage proceeds. A slow-acting 
condition may result in a more gen- 
eral final breakdown than a very 
aggressive one that makes _ itself 
known soon in a few spots, thus 
enabling management to take early 
preventive steps for the entire 
system. 


Hot Water Tanks 


A good illustration of what’s be- 
hind many corrosion problems is 
what happened to the domestic hot 
water generators built into the PWA 
projects. The tanks were steel; the 
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piping, copper. Water is circulated 
from the tanks through the distri- 
buting piping and back to the tanks. 
The tanks became badly rusted with- 
in a year or two of their installation 
because of the electrolytic action 
that took place between the steel of 
the tanks and the copper of the pipe 
lines. This problem was solved by 
lining the interior surfaces of the 
tanks with cement. This treatment 
insulated the steel from the water 
and stopped the 
principle 


corrosion. The 
involved in solving this 
corrosion problem is the same one 
that has led to the lining of smalle1 
individual domestic hot water tanks 
with glass or cement. This protec- 
tive device is aided by the use of 
magnesium rods (anodes) to guard 
the small areas of metal that might 
become exposed to water in the 
event of a crack or flaw in the glass 
lining, 

Tests conducted by the Public 
Housing Administration in collabor- 
ation with local housing authorities 
in search of remedies for hot water 
tank corrosion have produced con- 
vincing evidence of the effectiveness 
of tank linings combined with mag- 
nesium rods. Where it was formerly 
common to replace such tanks every 
three vears, tank life has now been 
extended to as much as 10 years. 
The savings thus accomplished are 
estimated to be in excess of 2 million 
dollars a year in the entire public 
housing program. 

Underground Corrosion 

An even more severe corrosion 
problem in public housing is that 
which destroys gas, water, and heat- 
ing pipes that are installed under- 
ground and buried in soil. The 
importance of attacking this prob- 
lem les in its magnitude. 
and because it goes on unnoticed 
for many years and then suddenly 
looms up as a very costly re- 
placement expense. Replacement 


costS, in every instance, 
He puts a heavy load of responsibility for preventing 


Mr. Skagerberg says. . . and 


corrosion on the architects 


expenses of tens of thousands ol 
dollars are not unusual; in fact, all 
too frequently, the costs amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
Costs are especially high when pipes 
have been buried under pavements. 

The importance of recognizing 
this problem can also be seen in the 
fact that many operators do not be- 
lieve they have underground cor- 
rosion because it has not yet resulted 
in a gas explosion or serious leak. 
When such a disaster does occur, it 
is necessary to consider that there 
near-leaks 
ready to pop out in the not distant 
future; that. in fact, the whole 
svstem may be too far gone for any 
preventive measure. 


may be thousands of 


In view of the rather elementary 
character of the physical principles 
involved in underground corrosion 
and in the _ preventive 
employed in protecting a_ piping 
system, and also in view of the fact 
that much has been said and written 


measures 


on this subject for many years, it 1s 
almost unbelievable that a project 
built as recently as three years ago 
is due for a huge replacement of 
underground piping. It was installed 
with a mixture of copper and steel 
pipes: an ideal setup for promoting 
corrosion, 


Gas and water piping systems 
usually connect together at the wate1 
heater. If one is of steel and the 
other of copper and both systems 
have been buried in the ground. a 
battery action (electrolysis) takes 
place, so that electric current flows 
out of the iron pipe and into the 
copper. It is the reaction that takes 
place if two different metals are 
connected together at one end and 
the other ends inserted in a glass of 
water; if the water contains salt or 
acid, so that it has less resistance to 
electric current, the flow of the 
current that is thus generated will 
be more rapid. When electric cur- 
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rent flows out of a metal submerged 
in liquid or the ground, it carries 
some of the metal with it. Corrosion 
is the name for what occurs. The 
process eats holes in the metal from 
which the current flows. 

Corrosion is not necessarily con- 
fined to situations where one pipe is 
copper and the other iron. Current 
may flow between two iron pipes 
with different amounts or kinds of 
impurities mixed with the iron. Also 
currents may flow between different 
parts of the same pipe. Differences 
in the character of the surrounding 
soils may also set up currents be- 
tween a pipe and the ground. (This 
points up the need for care in back- 
filling pipe trenches. The practice of 
bulldozing all kinds of junk, cinders, 
and miscellaneous stuff into pipe 
trenches may bring on one of the 
most costly experiences in the life 
of a housing development. This 
work should never be done without 
close scrutiny and control by com- 
petent inspectors. ) 

It should be noted that galvanized 
pipe is steel pipe coated with zinc. 
Since zinc is more vulnerable than 
iron, when buried in the ground, 
great care is needed to protect it 
against electrolytic action. Cast iron 
and wrought iron are both subject 
to the same action as steel, although 
there may be some differences in 
reaction in various localities due to 
the character of the metal and also 
varied thickness of piping may affect 
the life span of a system. 


Preventive Measures 


As with many other management 
problems, the very first step in sol- 
ving a corrosion problem is to pre- 
vent it from happening. And to 
do so requires a recognition on the 
part of the architects and engineers 
and all others who have responsibil- 
ities for design and construction of 
projects that corrosion, along with 
condensation, is one of the most 
destructive forces known to the field 
of property maintenance. These men 
should know where and how cor- 
rosion occurs and what to do to pre- 
vent it or at least to make it 
easy to stop. To install systems of 
pipes that convey gas, water, steam, 
condensate, or electricity that will be 
subject to major destruction and 
expensive replacement is just as ir- 
responsible as putting up a building 
with a flimsy foundation that will 
allow the building to settle and fall 
apart. So the responsiblity for man- 
agements headaches with these 
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problems lies in the laps of those 
who control all phases of develop- 
ment. If an architect turns over 
to management an underground 
piping system that is not protected 
from external corrosion, he is asking 
management to spend the rest of 
its life patching up his mistakes at 
the expense of the tenants, who pay 
the rent, and the government, which 
helps defray There are 
enough unavoidable expenses to tax 
management's budgets 
having to struggle 


ones. 


expenses. 


without its 


with av oidable 


The most obvious protection for 


underground pipe is to cover its 
surface with a material that will 
insulate it from the ground. This 
practice has been followed for many 
vears and methods 
have been highly developed. There 
are several points to consider when 


materials and 


selecting materials and applying 
them. Among important considera- 


tions should be: 


1—The material must be durable. 
It should withstand dampness with- 
out decomposing, dissolving, or 
losing contact with pipe. It should 


not become brittle and thus subject 


to cracking and thereby exposing the 


pipe. 
2 Every portion of the pipe surface 
must be covered. If a few small 
holes in the insulation exist, the 
metal exposed at the holes is sub- 
ject to a much more intensive elec- 
trolytic action, because the current 
flow will be concentrated there. To 
avoid such holes, it is best to wrap 
the pipe with a tape in a spiral 
fashion and overlap it by half its 
width, thus covering any possible 
pinholes or thin spots. Such wrap- 
ping provides a double thickness of 
insulation. 


3—Wrapped pipe must be care- 
fully handled whenever it is moved 
or stored. Any wrapping can be 
injured and the pipe exposed. Here, 
again, emphasis must be placed on 
care in back-filling. 

t—Threaded parts should be thor- 
oughly saturated with an effective 
rust inhibiting paint, allowed to dry, 
and then covered with several thick- 
nesses of tape. Tapes of the vinyl 
types that are stretchy and very 
pliable will imbed into the threads 
and make intimate contact: a de- 
sirable result. 
and _ valves 


5—Fittings should be 


wrapped with similar with 


great care. 


tape 


6—The entire system should be ar- 
ranged to facilitate cathodic 


protec- 
tion (see below). For this 


purpose 
there should be proper bonding of 
joints and provision of all other 
features that will make it unnecessary 
a cath- 
odic protection system is installed. A 
competent corrosion engineer should 


to do any excavating when 


be engaged to advise on this matter 
It may be 
system at 


install the 
may be 


desirable to 
once or it pre- 
installation until the 
settled. In any 
provision should be made for 
adapting 
any tire 


ferred to defer 
ground has event 
easils 


the protective system alt 


Cathodic Protection 


Where corrosion occurs in under- 
ground pipes, it means that electric 
current is flowing out of the pipes 
at those points and the pipe is there- 
fore anodic to the soil or other pipes 
or installations in the vicinity. To 
stop corrosion, the pipes have to be 
made cathodic, so that current flows 


into them. This 


means that some 
source of direct current has to b 
provided and connected to the 


piping system properly. Thus the 
term “cathodic protection” is applied 


to such a system. 


Even though may be 
taken to insulate pipes and fittings 
from the ground, the additional cost 
of putting in a 
tion 


great care 


cathodic — protec- 
properly 
designed and installed piping  sys- 
tem, is relatively inexpensive com- 
pared to the the piping 
system. If the pipes are not attacked 
by corrosion, the cathodic system 
simply stands by and has nothing 
to do. But if anything should hap- 
pen to require it, there it is—ready 
to step in and protect. One of the 
best features of 


system, added to a 


cost ol 


such a system is 
that it provides a means for man- 
agement to check on the piping 
system. While it is impossible to 
visually inspect underground | sys- 
tems, the cathodic protection system 
will provide means of measuring 
current flow in or out of the pip- 
ing system: an extremely valuable 
asset that makes it possible for man- 
agement to know whether or not 
a big item of expense is in the 
offing in the form of pipe replace- 
ment. In fact, such a measuring 
device is comparable to instruments 
we have on the dash-board of an 
(Continued column one, page 298) 
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SHIRTSLEEVE CLINICS 











evaluated; verdict is they should continue 


The shirtsleeve maintenance clin- 
ics that have been going on in all 
parts of the country over the last 
two years as a joint venture of 
NAHRO and the Public Housing 
Administration have been put under 
review recently to see whether they 
have been living up to their goal: 
economy of public housing opera- 
tion through increased efficiency. 

From all sides, the answer to the 
question has been yes. But the an- 
swer has also been that some changes 
in procedure are in order. 

The “second looks” that the clin- 
ics have been subjected to have come 
from (1) PHA’s New York regional 
office—which has been one of the 
strongest advocates of the clinics: 
(2) NAHRO’s Personnel and 
Training Committee; (3) a local au- 
thority director who played a lead- 
ing part in conducting three clinics 
early this summer as NAHRO’s 
Southeastern Regional Council rep- 
resentative. 

Here are some of the findings of 
these three studies. 

PHA 

The PHA second look at the pro- 
gram has taken the form of a man- 
ual: Shirt Sleeve Clinics: a cuide 
for the conduct of a workshop train- 
ing program for housing authority 
personnel. A copy of the booklet has 





Attendance was high for the Jun 


NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenanc 


meeting of the executive committee _¢ 
Section Mm Fr i 


gone out to every active housing au- 
thority in the country, (NAHRO has 
a limited number of copies on hand, 
available free on request.) Key 
quote from the introduction to the 
manual. is: 

“The success of such a program 
depends chiefly on the effort and 
thinking that go into the planning. 
Over and above the technical as- 
pects, this planning also includes 
stimulating the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the participants who are at 
the shirtsleeve level. Such partici- 
pants are closest to the day-to-day 
operating problems which every lo- 
cal authority encounters. 

“We have found the following 
were the major factors in develop- 
ing a shirtsleeve clinic and we have 
subdivided the contents of the guide 
accordingly: I—Definition of a 
shirtsleeve clinic; I1—Responsibility 
for a shirtsleeve clinic; III—Geo- 
graphical division of the region; IV 

Who is to be trained; V—Train- 
ing timetable; WVI—Planning the 
program; VII—Setting up the pro- 
gram; VIII—Guide for discussion 
leaders and demonstrators; IX 
Suggested subjects for  shirtsleeve 
clinics; X—Evaluation of the shirt- 
sleeve clinic; XI—Financing _ the 
clinic; XNII—Plans for the follow- 


up.” 


see page 295). 





Seated: Norman Crecelius, Lester Cousins, Samuel Nill, Joe Lair, Morton 
Jamison; standing: F. R. Kretschmar, William Knop, William Stump, Victor 
Pangle, Syl Hidinger, George Schwank, William Hammer, William Schlenke, 
Ralph J]. Bartholomew, Chester Amedia. 
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Getting down to the mechanics of 
establishing a “chain of command” 


for the planning and conduct of the: 


clinics, the manual recommends a 
Committee of the Whole, made up 
of the PHA regional director, the 
president of the NAHRO regional 
council, NAHRO_ Technical and 
Maintenance Section representation, 
local authority and PHA staff mem- 
bers with adult training skills, and 
the executive directors of all author- 
ities in the regional area. Function 
of this large group is to “encourage 
activity at the local level.” Out of 
this group, it is recommended that 
a smaller committee be developed, 
made up of key people close to the 
PHA regional headquarters. Func- 
tion of this body is to set up the ac- 
tual mechanics of clinics, “Coordi- 
nators’ for specific clinics in various 
geographic areas are named from 
the smaller committee. The manual 
says of past experience with this set- 
up: “The strength of this type of 
organization rested on the fact that 
it was well coordinated. The geo- 
graphic committees reported to the 
Committee of the Whole and were 
responsible for stimulating small 
meetings within their own areas. In 
addition, the resources of the local 
regional office were readily availa- 
ble to each of the geographic groups. 
From this point on, local commit- 
tees planned and conducted training 
sessions in their respective geograph- 
ical areas.” 

Other noteworthy comments made 
by the guide: (1) “It was found that 
the larger and middle-sized authori- 
ties generally provided more ade- 
quate training facilities . . .° (2 
“One desirable principle in selecting 
the conference site was that it 
could be reached within the day of 
the clinic on a commuting basis.” 

3) “Our experience . . . has shown 
that no clinic on any major sub- 
ject should last for more than fou 
hours.” (4+) “The major topics 
were considered from the students’ 
viewpoint. ..” “If the local authori- 
ties do not have anyone on their 
staffs who can make . . . a presenta- 
tion, then the community resources 
can be used.” 

In summation, the manual states 
(Continued column two, page 299) 
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Right, the au- 
thority’s central 
maintenance 
building. For 
inside layout, see 
October 1955 
Jou RNAL, page 


328. 
“EFFICIENT OPERATION ...” 
Ses 
Exterior door was eliminated be- 
cause of continuous damage that’s the wav the maintenance job of the Pittsburgh housing authority looke: 
and costly repairs. To shield the to the executive committee of NAHRO’s” Tethnicat-and Maintenance 
entrance from rain and snow, a Section when it met in Pittsburgh in June and had a chance to tour proj 
canopy was extended over the ects and visit maintenance headquarters. Pictures of some of the points of 
concrete approach: an idea the particular interest to the committee were snapped by T&M Chairman Geo 
T&M men liked. Schwank and are reproduced her 
Left, stockpilu mar hundred 


cubr yara of tof , Aumus, comft 
r ; ] } ; + 
é€tc., Mm yard of central pian nursery 
hy] lehot P 
and supply de Mt, ry use On projec 


orounds lree and shrub nur ery, au- 


thority-ou ned- »perated, shown belou 
The men are cultivating rows of Re gel 
privet At le ft, vigorous, healthy stock 


of the mature privet ready to be tra 
planted as replacements at variou 
projects 












method of abut 
ting chain link fence to 
the walls of building 


by using a galvanized 


Unique 


angle iron bolted to the 
wall. The top rail of 
the fence fits snugly over 
the sleeve welded t the 
angle iron and the 
fabric is tied with wir 


through drilled hole 
















Trouble-free yard light by “Holophane.” Left, the reflector is contained inside the receptacle and the glass cover 
is shaped to permit 180 degree dispersion of light. The thick cover is built to withstand vandalism. Installed on the 
side of a building (right), it’s at a height that will give proper light dispersion and at the same time prevent break- 
age and tampering. 
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Something new has been added to 
the little 4-ounce oil can pictured 
above: a hydraulic pump mechan- 
ism! 

Heralded as “one of the most in- 
expensive steel oilers on the market,” 
the Eaglet delivers oil in either a full 
stream or one drop at a time—de- 
pending on the pressure applied to 
the finger lever. It’s meant for tool 
kit carrying and for doing such jobs 
as lubricating lawn mowers, refriger- 
ators, fans, washing machines, door 
hinges, tractors, electric tools. 

The Eaglet has a seamless-drawn 
body of copper - coated steel. The 
spout is seamless high - grade steel 
tubing, equipped with a detachable 
brass cone-shaped grooved tip. The 
positive - acting hydraulic pump 
mechanism has no pump leathers or 
solder connections. 


JOH-H2—PLASTIC COATING 

Duz is not the only product that 
does everything. Plastic-Armor seems 
to have an equal claim to fame. It’s 
a liquid plastic coating that its manu- 
facturers say will protect metal, 
wood, glass, tile, masonry, plaster . . . 
against water, weather, chemicals, 
fumes, alkalies, acids yielding 
surfaces that are tough, yet pliant 

. with either a clear or a colored 
finish and applied either by 
brush, spray, or dipping. 

Plastic-Armor is a two-part formu- 
lation: a “Base” and a “Reactive- 
Admix,” supplied in separate con- 
tainers. Mixed together in equal 
parts, it’s ready to go to work on all 
the jobs specified above. The clear 
type coating is recommended for use 
on tank interiors and for wood preser- 
vation. The _ pigmented Plastic- 
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yellow, 


Armor 
blue, green) comes in two types: one 
that provides a high lustre finish; a 


gray, white, red, 


second—T ype “M”—that is suited to 
application on porous materials and 
yields a lower lustre. Type “M” is 
said to produce effective results on 
raw masonry, since it seals and fills 
the surface pores. 

The long list of “outstanding prop- 
erties” claimed for Plastic-Armor in- 
cludes: has lowest known water 
vapor transmission of any plastic 
film; can be applied in any kind of 
weather; has high coverage poten- 
tial; has excellent adhesion quali- 
ties; resists heat and cold; resists 
abrasion. 

The material is available in 10-, 
l-, Y-, and %-gallon units. 


JOH-H3—MASONRY CLEANER 

It’s twice as effective as muriatic 
acid but it will not burn . . . that’s 
the claim made for Liquid Gold, a 
new chemical masonry cleaner. In 
addition, its makers say, the chemical! 
is less expensive than muriatic acid: 
a gallon cleans from about 300 to 600 
square feet of masonry surface. 

Because of its safe qualities, the 
claim is, special gloves are not needed 
when applying the cleaner. Rope 
staging and other equipment is said 
to last longer with Liquid Gold and 
the chemical can be used near alu- 
minum windows. 

Solutions of from four to eight 
parts water to one part Liquid Gold 





are normally used for cleaning; a 
two-to-one solution for etching. De- 
spite its effectiveness, it is claimed, 
the chemical will not burn mortar 
joints and will wash off walls easily 
because it is 99 per cent water 
soluble. 

When properly diluted, Liquid 
Gold can also be used te dissolve 
water scale from pipes and tanks and 
to clean mortar mixers, trowels, etc. 


JOH-H4—RIVET 





Riveting the easy way: just a ham- 
mer and a Pin-Grip fastener are all 
that’s needed to fasten metal to metal 
or metal to wood. 

The Pin-Grip, pictured above, is 
an expansion fastener. When hit on 
its head, the bottom of the rivet ex- 
pands in four directions and is said 
to exert a powerful pull-up action. 
The rivets are installed from one side 
of the material only. The prongs 
form a blind head on the other side, 
reinforced by the pin itself. 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


JOH-H1—Oil Can 
JOH-H2—Plastic Coating 
JOH-H3—Masonry Cleaner 
JOH-H4—Rivet 
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It takes fins to get in the swim 


these days . . . in the aluminum win- 
dow business, that is. 

The Aluminum Window Manufac- 
turers Association announces that the 
“extended integral fin” is the newest 
thing in the field: for either double 
hung, casement, awning, projected, 
horizontal slide, or jalousie windows. 
The picture above tells the story of 
“what's a fin”... and “why a fin.” 

Following around the full perim- 
eter of the above window is a deep 
flange that was extruded with the 
framing member to assure maximum 
rigidity. The flange, or “fin” has 
been pre-punched for nail or screw 
placement. The entire window unit 
can be fitted into a building window 
opening, leveled, and attached with- 
out the use of additional trim or po- 
sitioning hardware. Exterior siding 
can then be built up and butted 
against the sill, jambs, and head. 
With the extended fin sandwiched 
tightly between the external siding 
and sheathing, a weathertight seal is 
assured. The fin is also claimed to 
act as a caulking stop for all exterior 
finishing compounds, thus reducing 
the amount of compound generally 
used. 

The AWMaA says that fin-trimmed 
windows can be used with equal sat- 
isfaction for wood stud construction 
with brick veneer, frame, concrete 
block, and solid masonry siding and 
with plaster or dry wall interior fin- 
ish. The association also says that 
use of such windows affords more 
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latitude in the construction of the 
rough opening, since siding can be 
built up to the fin trim without addi- 
tional finishing. Further, they say. 
waterproof building paper can be 
permitted to overlap under the sil! 
and over the head jamb for easie1 
flashing. 


JOH-H6—BATHTUB 

High styling at budget cost is th 
claim of the manufacturers of the 
newly manufactured Master Bildoi 
bathtub. 

The tub is made of cast iron, as 
opposed to steel to reduce manu- 
facturing cost—and thus is said to 
be particularly suitable for economy 
and multi-dwelling installations. 

The Master Bildor is a recess-style 
with a wide flat rim, convenient as 
seating space. A special valve assem- 
bly is claimed to provide long life 
and trouble-free operation. The bath- 
tub is available in nontarnishing and 
acid-resisting enamel and comes in 
a full selection of colors as well as 
white. 


JOH-H7—ROOFING 

Half the cost—twice the life-span: 
those are the claims for a Mighty- 
plate asphalt roof as against conven- 
tional built-up roofing. 

The secret of it all, the manufac- 
turers say, is that they have found 
a way to get rid of the “failure layer” 
of ordinary asphalt. In other words, 
they have found a way to conquer 
the trace quantities of metals in pe- 
troleum asphalt that act like dryers 
in paint. Such “dryers” produce a 
skin over asphalt, out of which blist- 
ers and cracks develop. Mightyplate 

free of these drying particles—is 
thus said to retain its adhesiveness 
for much longer periods of time. It 
remains soft and pliable, the manu- 
facturers point out, and thus is “self- 
healing” when it does bubble or split. 

Other claims: at 60 degrees below 
zero, it doesn’t crack; at 200 degrees 
above zero, it doesn’t run; it acts as 
a vapor barrier, yet it will let gas 
vapor escape. 

The type of roof structure that 
earns the top economies through the 
use of Mightyplate is the concrete 
slab roof, the story is. No felt or 
gravel base applications are needed. 
For built-up roofs, the savings are not 


claimed to be at the same rate but 
superior performance is promised 

Ease of application is one source 
of the economy that is advertised for 
Mightyplate. It goes on with a paint 
brush; it requires no heating; it needs 
only water thinning for the first coat; 
it can be applied to surfaces wet with 
water 

A seven - year material guarante: 
and a five-year bond are offered by 
Mighty plate’s manufacturers, if th 
material is applied according to their 
instructions 


JOH-H8—MAIL BOX 








The picture tells the story: here’s 
a mail box built to the dimensions 
of most of today’s magazines and big 
enough to handle almost any type of 
bulky envelope. 

The United States Post Office De- 
partment has approved these boxes, 
the manufacturer says, and they are 
approved, too, because of their ease 
of installation and maintenance. For 
example, the frame can be mounted 
in the wall first; the compartments 
slipped in later without the use of 
tools. The frames come in sizes built 
to accommodate from three to 12 
compartments. For more than 12 
compartments, frames can be joined 
They can be mounted in single or 
double rows. They come in a variety 
of finishes, including stainless steel 
and brass. 


JOH-H9—CLOSET DOOR 

Instead of the sliding closet door, 
the newest thing is a folding closet 
door. It does away with the dirt- 
catching floor track. 

The new Steelcraft door folds back 
in panels that are hinged together 
and that allow complete closet visi- 
bility and access. The door is made 
of reinforced, sound deadened stee! 
and comes in a variety of finished 
colors or wood grain effects. Door 
widths range from 1%, feet to 5 feet 
and come in heights of either 6 feet, 
8 inches or 8 feet. 

Prices range from $10 to $35, de- 
pending on size and finish. 
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CORROSION— 
(Continued from page 293) 
automobile to keep us informed, 
which we consider indispensable. 
There are two means for sup- 
plying current for these systems. One 
is by means of metallic anodes (us- 
ually magnesium) buried in the 
ground. The other is by means of 
connecting a bed of anodes (usually 
graphite—also buried in the ground 
to the electric utility system, requir- 
ing installation of a rectifier to con- 
vert alternating current to direct 
current. Thus the second system is 
known as a rectifier system. It is 
important to know which is best to 
use for any particular circumstance 
and it is therefore important to en- 
gage a competent engineer who is 
not “married” to any one system. 


Atmospheric Corrosion 


Atmospheric corrosion affects 
metal window sash, sweating cold 
water pipes in crawl spaces, flashing, 
and other metal exposed to atmos- 
phere. It occurs in the presence of 
moisture, usually resulting from con- 
densation. The control of this prob- 
lem involves control of sources of 
vapor, such as the earth floors of 
crawl spaces, drying of clothes in 
the dwellings, burning of open gas 
flames, such as in gas ranges. The 
practice of using the gas range as 
a space heater is one of the most 
potent causes of the rusting of steel 
sash. Not only does it contribute 
huge quantities of water vapor to the 
atmosphere due to combustion, but 
the products of combustion con- 
tain sulphur dioxide and carbon 
dioxide, which, when combined with 
water resulting from condensation, 
develop acids. Therefore it is im- 
portant that tenants have a means 
of getting heat other than from 
cooking ranges. 

Since the control of all these fac- 
tors is a subject for a considerable 
discourse by itself, we shall not 
dwell on it further here. However, 
We note that it is important that 
metal surfaces be coated with rust- 
inhibiting materials, inspected fre- 
quently, and kept touched up. 


Heating Systems 


The principal corrosion problems 
in heating systems are those affect- 
ing steam boilers and condensate re- 
turn piping systems. These problems 
are usually controlled by adding 
chemicals to the water. The best 
source of information on this sub- 
ject is the National Bureau of Mines, 
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“There 1 good reason © believe 
that the next 5 years will see changes 
in houses far greater than anything 
seen before. The forces for change, 
perhaps revolutionary change, are 
even now shaping up.” That’s the 
opinion of William H. Scheick, ex- 
ecutive director of the Building Re- 


search Institute. And, Says-the BRT 


Tead, there are two major factors 
dictating this change: (1) the way 
people want to live; (2) the ability 
of the homebuilding industry to 
meet these wants. 

Mr. Scheick points out that fam- 
ily habits are continually changing. 
According to him, there will be 
greater demands in the years ahead 
for homes that have adequate pro- 
vision for space for more leisure liv- 
ing, more diversified activity, and 
higher standards of comfort and 
convenience. 

Reported on below are a few 
ideas for the future that are nov’ 
either in the planning, experimental 
or the byjlding 9255. 

, eo > oe 
PORTABLE PLASTIC HOUSE 

A house~Made of vinyl-coated 
nylon fabric that can be inflated to 
provide comfortable and safe living 
accommodations: such a house will 
be shown next May at the New York 
Coliseum. It’s to be built to the 
design of architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Shaped like a hemisphere, 
the structure called the “Air House,” 
measures 36 by 46 feet when in- 
flated and has windows and doors. 








in Washington, D. C. and literature 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. G. There are also a number of 
reliable concerns that manufacture 
chemicals and equipment for these 
purposes and they are also import- 
ant sources of information. 


We're Under Attack ... 


In conclusion, emphasis needs to 
be placed on the importance of 
recognizing the constant and wide- 
spread attacks being made by forces 
of nature that result in destruction 
by corrosion. Unless steps are taken 
to meet these attacks, we must be 
prepared to pay heavily for future 
replacements. 


The plastic house is supported by 
extremely low air pressure provided 
by a combination warm air heating 
and air conditioning system with an 
attached blower. The house is an- 


—— to the ground by sand-filled 
tubing, 15 inches in diameter. The 


which weighs about 200 
pounds, folds into a package measur- 
ing approximately 3 feet by 3 feet. 
The “Air House” is said to be strong 
enough to withstand high winds and 
its roof is said to be able to support 
a heavy snow load, 


house, 


JAS 


THE "X-100" 

The design of a model home of 
the future located near San Fran- 
cisco is based on the theory, as 
stated left by Mr. Scheick, that 
it should provide space for the ac- 
tivities of its occupants. Thus the ar- 
chitectural team of A. Quiney Jones 
and Fredrick E. Emmons have come 
up with the “X-100,” which in- 
cludes these features: (1) sky- 
domes and other great expanses, 
making the distinction between in- 
doors and out practically nonex- 
istent; (2) gardens enclosed within 
the house; (3) an exposed steel 
load-bearing frame, making possible 
the use of glass and plastic cur- 
tain walls; (4) composition cabinet 
doors that can be reversed so that 
the color scheme of a kitchen can be 
changed instantly; (5) a reversible 
fireplace; (6) a dining table with 
a concealed cooking surface so that 
meals may be prepared while the 
family is at the table. 


STEEL-FRAMED PREFAB_ 

—Soon to be erected at Purdue Uni- 
versity are several steel-framed, 
metal curtain-walled, multi-family 
homes. Their big feature is the cur- 
tain walls, prefabricated by United 
States Steel Homes, Inc. Each panel 
will have an exterior of low-fired 
porcelain enameled steel and an in- 
terior steel surface with a basic, fac- 
tory-applied paint coat. Each of the 
panels, of sandwich construction, 
will be insulated with mineral wool. 
The steel frame of the buildings will 
be built on the truss system, making 
possible a roof span of 28 feet or 
more that will need no intermittent 
support. There will be no need for 
interior load bearing walls and 
placement of interior partitions will 
be determined only by their use as 
storage walls, backing for kitchen 
and bath equipment, and for room 
separation, thus allowing greater 
flexibility in interior room design. 
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BRITISH POLICY— _ 


(Continued from page 273) 


ular with tenants, the fact that those 
living in houses of a rateable value 
exceeding £530 [about $84|—£40 
in London |about $112]—will no 
longer have security of tenure has 
aroused more fears than the finan- 
cial implications. Although tenants 
of .postwar houses may be paying a 
large proportion of income in rent 
or purchase money, the average 
proportion spent on rent has de- 
creased since pre-war days and it 
has been estimated that it repre- 
sents approximately 11 per cent of 
personal outgoings. Government 
policy envisages a contribution to- 
wards the better distribution of 
accommodation as a result of the 
rent bill. Owing to the existence of 
low controlled rents, many tenants 
have found it to their advantage 
to remain in accommodations that 
have grown too large for them. As 
new lettings will also become decon- 
trolled, it is hoped that 
encouragement may be given for 
the subdivision of suitable property. 


greater 


In Summary 


A survey of the main lines of post- 
war housing policy reveals a pattern 
somewhat similar to that of the 
inter-war years when, during the 
period from 1919 to about 1950, 
state assistance was concentrated on 
the effort to build more 
whereas after 


houses, 
1930 slum clearance 
programmes got under way. In 1945. 
the need to obtain as many new 
dwellings as possible at reasonable 
rents and costs and to stimulate the 
housebuilding industry, necessitated 
the use of subsidies. By using the local 
authorities, the government was able 
to see that scarce resources were used 
to the best advantage and that those 
families most in need of accommoda- 
tion were able to get it. As the worst 
backlog resulting from the war was 
overcome and conditions became 
more normal, it was possible to allow 
greater freedom and at the same 
time to enlist the use of private 
enterprise to cater for those people 
able to afford house purchase. There 
was a gradual return to the original 
conception of the local authority as 
the agency for carrying out work 
considered necessary by the commu- 
nity, ie., the clearance of 
the decentralisation of overspill 
population, and the provision of 
accommodation for families unable 
to afford housing of a good standard 
without financial help. 


slums. 
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SHIRTSLEEVE CLINICS— 
(Continued from page 294) 
shown that 
savings in the 
. With large 


increases in Operating costs in recent 


that “experience has 
there are 
wake of each clinic 


tangible 


years, the increases in repairs and 
maintenance alone run to many mil- 
lions of dollars. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that, as a result of 
these clinics, there have been savings 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
with potential savings running into 
the millions of dollars.” 


NAHRO Committee 


NAHRO’s Personnel and Train- 
ing Committee, in re-evaluating the 
clinics this spring, came up with the 
thought that ““There seems to be no 
doubt that they are dead although 
evervbody hesitates about the official 
pronouncement.” A 
gram was outlined by 


sIX-point pro- 
Jernard Orr, 
committee member, as a means of 
reviving what the group feels could 
be a successful program: 

1) “A little more care in plan- 
ning the content of the sessions and 
a little more correspondence prior 
* (2) “Mechanics, 
helpers, and laborers, who actually 
do the shirtsleeve tasks | should be | 
permitted to participate. . .” (3 


to the session 


“Resistance to new ideas can be re- 
duced and learning is speedier and 
more effective if the trainee is given 
an opportunity to try to do what he 
is trying to learn.” (4) “. .. vo- 
cational and other school facilities 
should be integrated so that work 
benches, materials and equipment, as 
well as specially trained instructors 
are available.” (5) “Visual and au- 
ditory aids [are] available to a great 


extent in maintenance subjects.” (6 
‘A system of follow-ups 1S required 
Many excellent tec hniques whic h are 
developed al the shirtsleeve mainte- 
nance clinics are lost some place be 
tween the clinic and the project 

We should organize a system of field 
visiting by the instructor 
that the man on the job 


to see 
. ls doing 
it in accordance with the technique 
developed at the shirtsleeve clini 

“There is too much benefit,” con- 
cluded Mr. Orr, “to be derived from 
these shirtsleeve clinics to permit 
success or failure to depend upon in- 
dividual whims.” 


Local Authority Spokesman 


In summing up reaction to three 
two-day clinics held this summer in 
Thomas G. Cranford, Jr 
executive director ofthe V aldosta 
Housing Authority, said: 

“When we consider the large per- 


Georgia, 


t 


centage of operating housing author- 
ities represented, the number of ex 
ecutive directors and managers and 
Maintenance 


personnel attending, 


the interest in and attention paid to 


| t} 
cuiscussion re 


the subjects unde 
questions asked, the exchange of in- 
formation and remarks made to m« 
personally or overheard, we can only 
conclude that all three meetings 
were successful, instructive and in- 
formative, and were appreciated by 
all those attending a 

In his report on the training pro- 
gram, Mr, Cranford made several 
recommendations for the planning 
and conduct of future clinics, in- 
cluding the recommendation that 
the clinics be held not less than every 
with the possibility of al- 


loting more time to cover the many 


two years 
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subjects of interest to clinic partici- 
pants. 

Those interested in following the 
development of a shirtsleeve clinic 
from the planning stages through its 
conduct—covered in detail in the 


Valdosta report—-should write for 


copies to Mr. Cranford at 610 East 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A20—ASSOCIATE PLANNER 

The City of San Jose, California has 
available the position of chief planner 
for the city’s redevelopment agency. Re- 
quirements include a master’s degree in 
city planning plus three years of ex- 
perience, preferably on the municipal 
level and related to urban renewal. Sal- 
ary: $7152. Apply, giving summary of 
background, experience, and references 
to: Mr. Olney G. Smith, Redevelopment 
Director, 201 South Market Street, San 
Jose, California. Applications must be 
submitted by October 1, 1957 


A21—PLANNER Ill 

Milwaukee is seeking a planner for its 
urban renewal program, several major 
portions of which have been approved 
for federal aid. The position, which has 
civil service status, requires experience 
in housing or planning work. Beginning 
salary: $6792, advancing in three in- 
crements to $7687; probable salary in- 
crease in 1958. For further information 
write to: Mr. Ovid B. Blix, City Per- 
sonnel Director, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


A22—HOUSING MANAGER 

The Wilmington, North Carolina hous- 
ing authority has an opening for a Negro 
housing manager for a project of 466 
units. Salary: $3600 to $4200. Other 
benefits include: two weeks paid vaca- 
tion, liberal sick and emergency leave, 
retirement plan, and optional hospitali- 
zation. Write: Mr. B. H. Marshall, Jr., 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Wilmington, P. O. Box 
1491, Wilmington; North Carolina. 
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Ann Street. Valdosta, Georgia. 

To sum up: the 1957 training 
program score stands at more than 
20 clinics reported to the JOURNAL 
as having been completed during the 
first half of this year, and a tenta- 
tive schedule of 14 clinics planned 
for the months ahead. 


A23—RELOCATION PROJECT 

The United Community Services of 
Washington, D. C., in conjunction with 
the local public redevelopment agency, 
is undertaking a Section 314 demon- 
stration project in connection with the 
relocation of approximately 4000 families 
who will be moved from southwest Wash- 
ington as part of the local urban re- 
newal program (see page 264). Through 
family education and counseling, the 
relocation center that will be established 
with the grant will seek to improve the 
social as well as the physical standards 
of the “troubled families” in the clear- 
ance area. The following positions are 
available: 

Project Director—Requires a_ well-pre- 
pared and experienced community or- 
ganization worker. Starting salary: $8000 
to $8500. 


Community Organization Worker—Two 
positions open; starting salary: approxi- 
mately $6500. 

Research Director 
proximately $6500. 


Starting salary: ap 


For further information write: Mr. Isa- 
dor Seeman, Executive Director, United 
Community Services, 1101 M_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


A24—RENEWAL PLANNER 

To take responsibility for final project 
planning phase of city’s first renewal 
project. Training and experience in city 
planning not essential; major require- 
ment is familiarity with technicalities of 
the federal urban renewal program. Sal- 
ary dependent on degree of such fa- 
miliarity. Write: R. C. Eastman, Plan- 
ning Director, City Planning Commis- 


sion, 219 East Washington, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W5—Male, 43—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Candidate is presently employed as as- 
sistant manager and accountant with a 
cooperative housing project. Desires po- 
sition as executive director of a small 
to medium housing authority or as as- 
sistant executive director or accountant 
for a large authority. His experience in- 
cludes general administration, finance, 
personnel, tenant relations, and main- 
tenance. While working in the coopera- 
tive project, he was responsible for form- 
ulating all policies together with the 
manager. Candidate has also worked 
for eight years with a public utility 
company, where he was in charge of 
physical property tax records. Earlier 
he worked for seven years for a certi- 
fied public accounting firm. Education: 
A.B., Duke University, finance and per- 
sonnel. Prefers middle ‘or south Atlan- 
tic states but would consider any offer. 
Candidate is married. 


Wé6—Mcle, 51—MAINTENANCE 
Candidate desires position as mainte- 
nance engineer or building superintend- 
ent. His previous experience includes 20 
years in the field of maintenance work. 
His last position, which began in 1952, 
was as maintenance aide for a local hous- 
ing authority. Candidate is married 


W7—Male, 44—ADMINISTRATIVE 
From 1956 to 1957, candidate was act- 
ing chief, United Nations public ad- 
ministration mission to Ethiopia, where 
he helped found in-service training in- 
stitute for Ethiopian officials at Uni- 
versity College of Addis Ababa. Did re- 
search on Ethiopian government. From 
1953 to 1956 candidate was the direc- 
tor of the Foundation des Etats-Unis at 
the University of Paris, a residence and 
cultural center for 400 graduate stud- 
ents from 38 countries. Directed em- 
ployees, including business manager, ac- 
countants, cultural assistant, librarian, 
and secretaries. In 1952 he was Fulbright 
professor at the University of Rennes and 
Strasbourg in France. Taught at Bos- 
ton University from 1945 to 1953. Ed- 
ucation: Ph.D.: specialties, government 
and labor, social security, and American 
political thought. Candidate is married. 
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